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An Open Door 


HE life that is lived in steady contemplation of God is not only firm 

and roomy, but is characterized by daily enlargement. Every day 

the Lord opens doors to the consecrated life. Words that hitherto 
had no meaning throw open their doors and unveil their wealth. Promises, 
that have hitherto been under lock and key, fling their doors ajar, and invite 
us to partake of their treasure. We don’t know just where we shall find 
the open door. Sometimes a lowly service confronts us. We discharge the 
humble task, and in the act of obedience we find we have passed through 
an open door into an enlarged conception of ‘the inheritance of the saints 
in light.” In the old castle at Edinburgh, the way to the Crown Jewels 
leads through a very humble doorway and through a very dingy and cir- 
cuitous passage. The humble doorways of common duties are frequently 
the way to the room where God keeps his jewels. The Lord is ever giving 
us new opportunities, fresh chances, that day by day we may grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of him. It is his will that we should grow daily in 
finer discernment, richer affection, and more brilliant hope.—Dr. John H. 
Jowett, in “Brooks by the Traveler’s Way.” 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. L. G. Winn, assisted by Rev. P. W. 
Hunsinger, is in a revival meeting with his 
church at Kokomo, Indiana. 

Elsewhere in this issue Dr. W. W. Staley 
gives an account of the meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Brother F. C. Lester, who is pastor of the 
church at Schultzville, N. Y., in connection 
with his studies at Yale University, spent 
Christmas at his home in North Carolina. 

The Eastern Indiana Christian Confer- 
ence held an interesting and helpful quar- 
terly session with the Eighth Street Chris- 
tian Church, Muncie, Indiana, December 25- 
26, the general theme being Evangelism. 

Rev. R. F. Brown, pastor of our church 
at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, is assisting Brother 
Frank Thomas in a special meeting at the 
Union Chapel Church, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, during the holiday vacation period. 

The church at Farmland, Indiana, which 
has been without a pastor for some time, is 
rejoicing over the fact that it has secured 
the services of Rev. J. R. Cortner, who will 
preach the first and third Sundays of every 
month. 

The Hickory Grove Christian Church, 
Northwestern Indiana Conference, Rev. Les- 
ter T. Proctor pastor, recently held a most 
successful fathers’ and sons’ banquet which 
proved to be one of the best get-together 
meetings ever held at this church. 

Rev. A. W. Hook, who is the teacher of 
the Men’s Bible Class of the Bethel Re- 
formed Church Sunday-school, last week 
turned over to Foreign Mission Secretary 
Minton the sum of six dollars for Japan 
relief—the Christmas offering of this class. 

We are glad to learn that Brother Clyde 
Stout, Frazeysburg, Ohio, is slowly regain- 
ing his strength after a long siege of sick- 
ness. The Herald joins in the hope that he 
may be speedily and completely restored so 
that he can again minister to the churches 
under his care. 


Rev. C. E. Strawbridge, of Lima, Ohio, 
who recently closed a successful four years’ 
pastorate at Elkhart, Indiana, is open for 
engagement as supply for some church in 
Ohio or eastern Indiana. Some of our pas- 
torless churches might do well to get in 
touch with him. 

We are very sorry indeed to have to go to 
press this week without Brother Fletcher’s 
Sunday-school notes. The forms were left 
open until the last possible moment, but 
reither notes nor an explanation for their 
not having arrived have been received by 
the editorial office. 

Foreign Mission Secretary Minton is 
spending this week in attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., and Home Mission Secretary Thomas 
will go the last of this week to attend the 
Home Missions Council at the same place. 


Rev. Simon Bennett recently conducted a 
series of evangelistic meetings with his 
Trimble, Illinois, Church, in which he was 
assisted by his father, Rev. S. D. Bennett, 
of Jeffersonville, Ohio, who did most of the 
preaching. In spite of the rainy weather 
the attendance was good, and five united 
with the church. 

A special meeting is in progress at the 
Lower Stillwater Church, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference, in which the pastor, Brother Cleon 
Swarts, is being assisted by Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal, pastor of the Murlin Heights 
Church. There have already been nine ad- 
ditions to the church and an excellent inter- 
est is being shown. 

Under the auspices of the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service, a simultane- 
ous evangelistic campaign will be conducted 
in the Southern Indiana Conference in 
which Rev. Clarence Defur, Rev. John M. 
Hartman, and Executive Secretary How- 
sare will assist the pastors in observing 
Kingdom Enlistment Week, January 20-27. 

Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 
of Evangelism, is spending this week with 
Brother W. J. Young at Mt. Sterling in a 
Kingdom Enlistment Week Campaign. We 
shall look forward to another good report of 
the results from this new type of evangel- 
ism which has already proved quite success- 
ful in several places under Brother How- 
sare’s efficient leadership. 


Dr. Lindsay F. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Carversville Christian Orphanage, 
reports that it was “indeed a wonderful 
Christmas at the Orphanage” with “the 
children all well and happy.” Mr. Edward 
R. Hughes, of New York City, made a 
friendly Christmas visit to the Orphanage 
and while there installed an expensive 
radio outfit which he donated to the chil- 
dren as a Christmas gift. 


The Crown Point Christian Church, Rev. 
Clark A. Denison pastor, in accordance with 
the denominational program, has observed 
stewardship months, resulting in a real 
blessing to the church. Cushman’s book, 
“The Message of Stewardship,” was studied 
in the prayer service, special stewardship 
sermons were preached, and the playlet, 
“Aunt Margaret’s Tenth,” was put on by 
the young people of the church. 


The Springfield Dock Christian Church 
Sunday-school had a remarkable attendance 
record Sunday, December 30, with only two 
scholars absent of the entire enrollment of 
sixty-four, and three one hundred percent 
classes out of five. One class of seven girls 
maintained a perfect attendance record for 
thirteen consecutive Sundays. We welcome 
reports of other schools which can equal or 
excel such a splendid record as this. 


A letter from Miss Elizabeth Howsare, 
Religious Work Director of the Roosevelt 
School for the Navajo Indians at Ft. 
Apache, Arizona, reports that the school had 
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an exceptionally fine Christmas, and speaks 
especially of the enjoyment and good cheer 
which the package of Christmas greeting 
cards furnished by The Christian Publish- 
ing Association afforded both the children 
and their parents to whom the cards were 
mailed by the children. 


Rev. John Bowdish Gove, president of the 
New York State Christian Association, an- 
nounced that a special meeting of this body 
will be held at the Hotel Carlton, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., on Wednesday, January 23, 
1924, at ten a. m. The meeting is called 
to consider important matters of business 
in connection with the rebuilding of the 
Binghamton Christian Church, to elect a 
vice-president, etc. The officers, trustees, 
department heads, and the representatives 
of the various conferences are especially 
urged to be present. 


Rev. E. C. Hall, field secretary of the 
Erie Christian Conference, was instrumen- 
tal in holding recently what was probably 
the first meeting in two years in the Chris- 
tian Church at Erie, Pennsylvania. Brother 
Hall, whose address is 905 West Seventh 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania, requests every 
pastor and every Sunday-school worker who 
knows any members or friends of the Chris- 
tian Church now living in or near Erie, to 
send him their names and street addresses. 
We trust that Herald readers will thus co- 
operate with Brother Hall, and in any other 
way help him to mobilize our forces in Erie. 


In addition to the full delegations from 
our own church colleges attending the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis, 
it is interesting to note that young people of 
the Christian Church attending other schools 
were also in attendance, having been selected 
for this honor by their respective institu- 
tions. There were present: Rev. Llewellyn 
C. Fletcher of Yale; Mr. M. J. W. White ot 
the University of Virginia Medical School; 
Miss Naomi Baker and Wilbur C. Neff from 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Mr. J. 
Paul Shaw, North Carolina State Col- 
lege; Miss Edna Archer, Teachers College, 
Ada, Ohio; and Prof. Wm. M. Dawson, An- 
tioch College. 


The Christian Church was_ splendidly 
represented at the recent Student Volunteer 
Convention, held at Indianapolis, Ind. There 
were between twenty-five and thirty repre- 
senting our church from our own and other 
colleges, and at the Christian Church Rally 
on Sunday afternoon, December 30, twice 
that number were in attendance. Our peo- 
ple were able to get together for several 
meetings, and most helpful fellowship was 
enjoyed. The convention itself was of a 
very high order. Rev. Llewellyn C. Fletcher, 
of Yale University, was elected publicity 
agent for the Christian Church delegation 
and we are sure he will give us some splen- 
did reports of that most important and far- 
reaching meeting. Bro. McD. Howsare, 
representing the Life Service Department, 
and Brother Minton, representing the For- 
eign Mission Department, were in attend- 
ance. 
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Certain Other Principles Touching Union 


churches and the pulse of communities will cer- 
tainly have to agree with the author of our first 
article in this issue when he says: “The conviction deep- 
ens that denominationalism is to give way to a more 
rational, a more Christian, way of administering the 
Church of Christ ;’”’ and perhaps will be agreed with him 
also when he concludes, “Because of this it seems wise 
to encourage organizations that will serve as friendly con- 
necting links between the present and a better future.” 
We do not see how anyone who is at all acquainted with 
what is taking place among the churches can fail to see 
that there is an irresistible tide setting in that will surely 
carry the Church of our Lord into some better and more 
Christlike state of existence than the present, marred and 
crippled as it is by denominational cleavages. Especially 
is this true if he is at all familiar with those intimate 
confessions and convictions of the coming necessity of 
_ church union which are made with much candor and great 
@requency i in private conversation even if there is in most 
part an austere silence maintained on this subject in pub- 
lie speech and public press; and even if there are still 
left a few retarded leaders who justify denominationalism 
as a necessity, glorifying “Christian Unity” largely be- 
cause it is denominationalism’s last bulwark of defense 
against a real union of the churches. But the tide to- 
ward an integration of denominational forces is on in 
earnest, as is indicated in a hundred different ways; and 
no thoughtful Christian who has his face set toward the 
future can fail to give this movement his most sympa- 
thetic and earnest-hearted study. That the whole ques- 
tion needs to be thoroughly grasped and understood is 
obvious. It is momentous to the Kingdom of God that 
no disaster be precipitated by hasty or ill-advised experi- 
ments at union on some unstable and untenable founda- 
tion that compromises both truth and progress. Such 
overzealous adventures in union or federation are doomed 
to failure. Any merger founded upon a creedal basis or 
upon a subscription to coercive dogmas and ritualistic 
practices becomes at once a new force of obstruction and 
reaction; for such a merger itself contains the very ele- 
ments which create division and denominationalism. 


N NYONE with his finger upon the pulse of the 


ERTAIN invincible principles must be recognized by 
every sincere student of the movement. First of 
these is this, as Mr. Long well says, “The Christians of 


D)) @he community are competent to enter into such a church 


organization as seems to them capable of meeting their 
needs.” This is an unquestionable principle of local com- 
inunity autonomy which will have to be accepted more and 
more by church and denominational] leaders, whether they 
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will or no, because more and more it will force itself to 
the front. One of the baneful by-products of denomina- 
tionalism has been the spirit of ecclesiastical autocracy 
which would deny to the local Christian community, dis- 
tributed among the various denominations as it usually 
is, its inherent right to work out its own best destiny in 
whatever manner may seem to it wise. Under no line of 
argument plausible in a republican form of.government 
can any local community be denied this right to make 
whatever church adjustments it pleases to take care of 
its own best welfare. Yet most of us are familiar 
with the fact that such denial is continually as- 
sumed by denominational leaders everywhere. With little 
or no regard as to the future good and the highest Chris- 
tian development of the local community, they do not 
hesitate to balk any proposed federation or realignment 
of denominational churches wherever one of their own 
is involved. This right and responsibility of denomina. 
tional officials to interfere in church union movements 
in local communities is perhaps the greatest stumbling- 
block in the road of church union at the present time. 
There is no local situation so complex or grievous that it 
might not, with tact and patience, be handled by the local 
Christian community if they could be let alone by this 
outside interference of denominational officials. Of course 
we all recognize that every denomination must guard its 
own base of supplies for missionary, educational, and 
other activities, and keep up its own “lines of defense;” 
but the very fact that the effort to preserve these re- 
sources and forces intact invariably conflicts with the 
finest interests of the Kingdom in the local community, 
and thus brings an imperious necessity for denomina- 
tional existence into direct antagonism with the still high- 
er principle of the larger good of the Kingdom, is of it- 
self a most unanswerable indictment of our whole denomi- 
national system. 


HIS brings into consideration a second principle 

touching the whole question which also is bound as 
the years come on to keep injecting itself with more 
frequency and more force into the discussion, at least that 
discussion which is carried on in the minds and hearts 
of Christian parents even if it does not so frequently come 
to the fore in the ecclesiastical discussions in press and 
pulpit. And that principle is this, that the Christian 
folks in any local church and in any local community 
have far larger and finer loyalties to maintain to the wel- 
fare of their own sons and daughters and those of their 
neighbors, and far larger and finer loyalties to maintain 
to the Kingdom of God as a whole, than they do to any 
denominational division of the Church, however truly and 
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faithfully they may be a member of it. This is a parental 
instinct and principle which is imperious, one which per- 
mits of no debate in any mind or heart that has not been 
denaturalized through denominational indoctrination. 
And it is also a principle of Kingdom supremacy and 
Kingdom loyalty which brooks no argument, for unless 
loyalty to the Kingdom comes first over loyalty to the de- 
nomination the whole Christian structure collapses. Now 
this is a principle which has been growing in its insist- 
ency upon the heart and conscience of Christian men and 
women in many communities, and the future will see it 
rapidly increasing both in extent and vigor. Every year 
makes it more unmistakable to many fathers and mothers 
that the time is rapidly coming when they will have to 
choose between remaining loyal to their denominational] 
church or becoming loyal to the finest Christian influ- 
ences and methods for the welfare of their own children. 
On every hand one sees this alternative being put before 
parents with clearer significance and emphasis every 
year. They are being driven to consider whether it is bet- 
ter to try to continue the present pitifully inadequate and 
poverty-stricken church program in their local commun- 
ity, built around three or four dying little churches not 
one of which can maintain the kind of pastor it takes to 
reach and hold their young folks, and do this for the sake 
of denominational loyalties; or whether it is better to 
leave the whole denominational outfit, so far as their 
own local community is concerned, go by the board in 
order that the members of these various churches may get 
together in a great, worth-while program that will com- 
mand the respect and win the devotion of their own chil- 
dren to Jesus Christ. How the question will ultimately 
be answered by these Christian parents is certain. They 
will do the thing that is best for their own boys and girls 
regardless of its consequences upon the denomination. 
And while this may seem quite impious and tinctured 
with disloyalty when viewed from the far-distant pinna- 
cle of a denominational office, it is a principle as inherent 
in human nature as it is in Christian love and good sense 
—a principle which every denominational official himself 
delights to honor in the closer circles of his own com- 
munity and family life, at least in such measure as his 
own denominational prejudices and fears will permit him 
to be superbly Christian and reasonable. 


THIRD factor in this whole movement which needs 

far more consideration than it is receiving is the fact 
that denominational headquarters and officials are invari- 
ably in the cities, and denominational programs and view- 
points are almost exclusively formed from the city atmos- 
phere and outlook. Hence it is only natural that these 
headquarters and programs and viewpoints have in most 
part seemed wholly oblivious of the great tide which has 
set in towards Christian union, because it is far more 
active in rural and small town communities than in the 
larger centers of population. It is in these smaller places 
that the dire consequences of denominational division and 
competition are more inevitable and more obvious. It is 
in the small town or farming community where two or 
three churches are struggling to perpetuate their exist- 
ence for no reasonable reason under the sun that anyone 
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can name, that fathers and mothers are confronted most 
keenly with the alternative spoken of above. Of these 
conditions of increasing church death and destitution in 
countless small communities, many outstanding church 
authorities and religious leaders seem to be blissfully ig- 
norant. We have not heard a single justification or glorifi- 
cation of denominationalism which did not absolutely #& 
ignore or deny this actual situation in this the larger part 
of Christian America. The real fact of the whole matter 
is that the denominational conscience which tranquilly 
agrees to a continuance of division among the followers 
of Jesus Christ is invariably either an urban conscience 
or a retarded and reactionary conscience. The real live, 
forward-looking Christians in the country and small town 
districts, both lay and ministerial, find it impossible long- 
er for their conscience to rest at ease under the biting, 
blighting shame of incompetence and competition among 
the churches in the smaller centers. And denominational 
leaders should be no longer permitted to excuse them- 
selves from the Christian obligation to have at least a 
reasonable working knowledge of the rural and small 
town communities, and what is actually taking place 
there today, over which they exercise denominational 
lordship. They should be forced to create within them- 
selves a Christian conscience in the light of the local com- 
raunity and Kingdom welfare when placed in contrast to 
the pitiful and rebuking situations which they are encour- 
aging to remain status quo in those communities, spend- 
ing their energies and influences as denominational off- 
cials to counteract and prevent any and every form off} 
federation or union of churches which alone can make ~ 
possible a more successful and helpful Christian work in 
these smaller neighborhoods. The time has come when 
the finest and most forward-looking Christian leadership 
of the small town and country places should make itself 
more distinctly heard, in behalf of its own best Christian 
community welfare, in those national and administrative 
councils of the denominations which are almost invariably 
against the union movement, partly from selfish denomi- 
national interests and partly because they are so prepon- 
deratingly urban that they do not know or understand the 
very dire necessity for such union in the smaller places 
which are suffering so heavily from denominationalism. 


HEN still a fourth principle that needs wide recogni- 

tion is the moral obligation of the leaders of 
the denominations to exercise the prophetic foresight of 
statesmen with regard to this whole matter, by giving 
recognition to the gathering momentum toward union in 
these smaller centers and helping to direct it into chan- 
nels that will take care of both the local and larger King- 
dom interests in the best possible manner, instead of pur- 
suing, as so many of them have been, the policy of short- 
sighted politicians by trying to suppress the movement or 
to block its progress—-a thing most denominational lead- 
ers and periodicals are deliberately doing. Practically 


ull great reform movements have found their most rapid9) € 


acceleration and momentum among the common people, 
and usually in rural and town communities. If rightly 
directed by wise and far-seeing national statesmen and 
leaders, these movements have become gradual reforms 
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and have been easily embodied into the body politic. But 
| where they have been suppressed or opposed by backward- 
looking or self-seeking politicians who had forced them- 
selves into general leadership, they have become disrupt- 
ing revolutions which have done tremendous harm in 
their processes of conquest and adjustment. This prin- 
ciple will prove no less true in the matter of church 
| union. Some form of Christian union, which in the end 
| will displace the denominations, is inevitable. Not only 
| the physical necessities of the case make it so, but the 

very nature and spiritual involvements of Christianity 

require it if the Kingdom of God is not to fail. That Chris- 

tian union in some form is as sure as growth in grace and 

intelligence, is the only sane working hypothesis for the 

Christian leadership of today. No amount of opposition 
| within or without the church can prevent it. Only the 
' time and method of its coming are within the power and 
province of church authorities. Christian leaders can 
neither suppress it nor long delay it. It remains only 
for them, then, to choose whether they will guide it wise- 


The Trend 
Good Roads and the Gospel 


Already we are beginning to receive word from churches in 
which series of evangelistic meetings came largely to naught be- 
cause the miserably poor roads were made almost impassable by bad 

_ weather. For several years the writer has observed that this same 
ind of report comes with much frequency and certainty from lo- 
calities where the highways are inferior. Surely there is in such 
cases a very direct relation between good roads and the spread 
, of the gospel; for there have been countless instances in which 
men and women who were almost persuaded to accept Christ have 
by bad roads been kept away from services until the Christian 
conviction had entirely evaporated. We cannot understand any 
| process of reasoning, then, by which it is claimed that the matter 
' of highway improvement is not of very great moment and a real 
Christian concern to the Church of Jesus Christ. 


| But far more than simply evangelistic meetings is dependent 
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upon good roads. The whole social and economic fabric of which 
| the Church is a most essential part and upon which it is so depend- 
| ent, is in no little measure dependent upon the condition of our 
| public highways. To what extent this is true is indicated in the 
following words from a writer who lives in southeastern Kentucky. 
She says: 


The present writer lives in the mountains of southeastern 
| Kentucky where the religious life is backward, and the roads 
almost impassable. A survey of Harlan County shows forty-seven 
churches with thirty-six ordained and licensed preachers. Except- 
ing four churches in the county seat, these are weak, struggling 
organizations, located principally in mining camps, served by un- 
trained preachers. These men, most of whom could not pass the 
entrance examinations of a first-class high school, work at the 
mines or elsewhere throughout the week, having little leisure for 
study or preparation. Such leadership develops only religion of 
the emotional, irresponsible type. 

Statistics from our criminal courts indicate that these outlying 
churches fail to meet the situation. Recently within four days in 
this locality twelve persons met violent deaths. Shooting, drinking, 
and gambling prevail even in the sections where churches exist. 

Whiskey-distilling, feudism, and general lawlessness are not 

Gin reality the cause of crime. They are only outward symptoms. 
They all suggest ignorance; the people do not know. With sapped 
vitality and weak morals go sluggish minds. Close intermarriage 
has reduced the original vitality. Large families live in poor, small 

ouses; the death rate is high. In one school a hook-worm clinic 
showed ninety-nine percent of the pupils were afflicted. Religion 
should not be blind to physical facts. Effective churches would 

Make such unwholesome facts impossible. Disease, crime, irre- 
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ly, or whether they will unwisely fail to guide it at all. 
This is an imperious question of choice which confronts 
every denominational official and Christian leader in our 
land today, whether he will or no. It is one to which 
many have not yet turned their attention. It is one which 
most would prefer to evade. But the irresistible tides of 
God’s Kingdom force it upon them. No man capable of 
thinking at all in the terms of human welfare and the 
Kingdom of God as these are found outside the narrow 
limits of his own denomination can longer be excused 
from fearlessly and conscientiously facing his own moral 
responsibility in the matter of unselfish Christian de- 
cision and leadership in this, one of the most profound 
and far-reaching issues of today—an issue in which 
every Christian idea and every Christian effort for hu- 
manity and every loyalty to Christ is somehow or other 
implicated. The very thought of Christian jeadership in 
a day like this predicates an intelligent conception and 
statesmanlike attitude towards this whole momentous 
issue—and the churches of Jesus Christ should be satis- 
fied with nothing less from their leaders. 


of Events 


ligion, these exist where people do not know what is good in char- 
acter or right in conduct. 

If it be true that ignorance explains the backwardness of this 
territory, then both the church and school are needed to counter- 
act it. Religious and educational work here rise and fall together. 
Good churches foster good schools. Vigorous churches and cen- 
tralized schools are impossible in rural sections without good roads. 
Our isolation is the cause of our ignorance. We would have some- 
where to go and something to get, if we had some way of going. 
Three dollars to ride five miles in a Harlan jitney! The average 
car is a hopeless wreck after one year of steady bumping over 
ridges and washouts, 

Good roads will encourage the auto truck, diversity of crops, 
improved farming methods, co-operative selling, contentment, and 
an increase of the economic surplus. This surplus we will invest 
in churches and schools: Good reads will mean less churches, but 
better ones, larger ones; less ministers, but better ones, educated 
community leaders. Out of such material things as stone and 
cement must we build through our mountains the highways lead- 
ing to the goal of our spiritual desires—religious education for all. 


The Power Today of Spiritual Preaching 

The whole world suffers tremendous loss in the recent death at 
only fifty-nine of the great English preacher, Dr. John H. Jowett, 
whose sermons and writings were read around the world. Strange 
as it may seem to many, he achieved this distinction and retained 
this great international leadership through the simple expediency of 
preaching what would be called a strictly spiritual type of ser- 
mons, one that dealt with the individual’s spiritual privileges and 
processes rather than either controversial doctrine or applied 
Christianity. In fact his aversion to controversy brought him into 
disrepute with the extreme Fundamentalists, and only last year 
the Moody Bible Instiiute Monthly and some of its writers ques- 
tioned his orthodoxy because he would not launch an attack against 
the Modernist; and some of this same group criticized him sharply 
for his clarion pronouncement against war and the duty of the 
Church to promote universal peace. But he went on the even tenor 
of his way and proved how great a hearing a really great mind 
and heart can have through simply preaching an intellectually com- 
petent and spiritually effective sermon. Says the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate of this secret of his tremendous power and world- 
service: 

It is a simple life in outline, but how rich in coloring and tex- 
ture only the thousands who heard his voice or read his books can 
tell. He led no movements—except in these post-war years to 


raise his voice for a union of Christians everywhere to wage war 
against war and to restore friendly relationships between the na- 
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tions. He figured in no sensations. The newspaper headliners 
found no “copy” in his sermons. He challenged no unbeliever to 
debate. He read no one out of the Church for heresy. He drew no 
lines through the body of believers, parting the sheep from the 
goats, according to man-made standards. He still found sufficient 
inspiration for his ministry in the Bible, though he had full knowl- 
edge of the work of the critics and the men of science. His foun- 
dations were unshaken. He did not even think it worth while to 
digress from his main business—the preaching of the gospel of 
the new life through Jesus Christ—far enough to make either 
modernism or fundamentalism a major matter of discussion. 

And by his absorption in the essentials in his preaching he led 
men to the saving knowledge of Christ. He was an intense student 
of Scripture, a wide reader of literature, keenly observant of the 
life of men in books and in the flesh, extraordinarily gifted in 
making spiritual truth incandescent. His pulpit methods were 
singularly quiet. He lacked the oratorical temperament, for the 
most part read his sermons, and made sparing use of gesture. 
Yet he always preached to a churchful, no matter how capacious. 





President Coolidge Endorses Father and Son Movement 


President Coolidge has written a letter connecting his approval 
of the National Father and Son Movement, as a through-the-year 
program, with its uses in helping to improve world conditions. It 
is as follows: 

In view of the present conditions throughout the world, which 
might involve even our own country, now so contented and peaceful, 
it seems particularly appropriate that there should be launched in 
our home land a program that has as its chief objective the desire 
that fathers reconsecrate themselves to their parental obligations, 
and that the attention of sons be directed to their obligation to 
their fathers, to their homes, and to their country. 

The Father and Son Movement is intended to lead sons to a 
greater appreciation of their fathers and of their homes, and to a 
higher respect for them. It is also intended to encourage them to 
accept in a larger way their responsibilities as citizens. 

With the process of recuperation now going on throughout the 
world, it is imperative that the basic principles on which America 
rests should be recognized by all our citizens. History points in 
no uncertain terms to the fact that great advances in civilization 
have come as the result of the awakening of the spiritual forces 
within the individual. No more appropriate way to accomplish 
this can be devised than that proposed in the plans of the National 
Father and Son Movement. 


A Labor Economist’s View of Prohibition 

A substantial part of the credit for the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the labor banking movement in this country during the last 
three and a half years, says Zion’s Herald, is given by Richard 
Boeckel, a labor economist, in his new book, “Labor’s Money,” to 
prohibition. Mr. Boeckel estimates the saving to American work- 
ingmen as a result of prohibition at one billion dollars a year. 
While a goodly part of this money has gone to provide improved 
living conditions for the families of American workers, millions 
ot dollars have been invested by the workers in industrial securi- 
ties and deposited as savings in labor banks. There are at present 
fifteen labor banks in successful operation in the United States. 

Mr. Boeckel predicts that there will be fifty such banks, with 
resources exceeding $100,000,000, in operation before the end of 
1924. Mr. Boeckel’s book brings out the fact that saving by the 
workers has been opposed in the past by some of the leaders of 
labor, just as prohibition has been opposed by these same trade 
union officials. The imagination of American workingmen has 
been caught, however, by the possibilities of the new financial 
movement, and it is going forward rapidly. 

After citing the achievements of American labor in the finan- 
cial field, a writer in the Socialist Review (London) calls upon 
British labor to do likewise. “America,” he says, “has shown the 
way.” America has shown the way also in enacting the prohi- 
bition amendment, without which the labor-banking movement in 
this country would not have reached its present proportion in so 
short a time. 


Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants Unite in Appeal : 
A beautiful and certainly significant spirit ef true Americar. 
brotherhood in these times of bitter racial and religious agitations 
was that manifested in a New Year greeting issued to the citizens 
of New York City. It was an appeal that graver attention be given 
to religious education as a fundamental upon which our national 
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existence is dependent, and was issued in the name of the Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant churches of that great city by 
persons qualified to do so—the spokesman for the Protestant 
churches being the president of the City Federation of Churches. 
The proposal came from the Jews. The greeting reads in part: 
Parents and elders of our city! You have no more urgent, no 


more sacred responsibility than that of molding our future toward ; 


#} 
% throu 


the divine by training the young in the religion and morality of 
their fathers. You show commendable solicitude in educating their 
minds. Will you neglect the upbuilding of their characters, their 
hearts, their souls? 

We who send you this New Year’s greeting are united in com- 
mon humanity and in the love for God, for city, and for country. 
We make this fervent appeal to all our citizens to ennoble our na- 
tive land and to glorify God by giving to our children the priceless 
boon of religious education. 

May our Father in Heaven during the coming year unite the 
hearts of parents and children in their ancestral faiths, and give 
us all of every creed a resolute determination to purify the lives 
and to enrich the souls of our young by leading them through 
spiritual training to a brighter, more beautiful future. 

cS 

A very interesting experiment in church work is being tried in 
Detroit which will be watched with much concern by those inter- 
ested in the real and vital religious life of suburban districts. Says 
The Christian Century: 

Many new suburbs are springing up around Detroit, and this 
has resulted in the organization of many mission Sunday-schools 
and churches. Grosse Pointe Presbyterian Church was about to 
organize a number of mission schools in new neighborhoods, but 
decided to experiment first with motor busses and Sunday-school 
visitors. As a result of this experiment the leaders have aban- 
doned the idea of mission schools. The busses bring the children 
to Sunday-school and on the return trip take the children home 
and bring the parents to church. 


This may work well, both from the standpoint of numbers and 
finance, for the Grosse Pointe Church—but how about the spiritual 
welfare of the suburbs from which they draw this sustenance. This 
plan is the most extended and vicious of any which we have yef 
seen by which large down town churches persist in trying to claim 
the attendance and support of people who ought to be giving their 
money and lives to building up the religious life of the communi- 
ties in which they live—a very common but very vicious practice of 
city churches against the suburban districts of which The Herald 
will speak more at length at some other time. 

eS 

Forty States are now co-operating with the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the terms of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and in- 
fancy act, to reduce the death rate among mothers and babies 
throughout the United States. The only States which have not 
accepted the provisions of the maternity and infancy act are: 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; Maine, where the legis- 
lature passed an acceptance act which was vetoed by the governor; 
Louisiana and Illinois, where the act received a substantial major- 
ity in the senate but failed of passage in the house; Kansas, where 
the act passed the senate unanimously, but did not come to a vote 
in the house; and Connecticut, where the 1923 legislature instructed 
the health department not to accept the funds available under the 
act. Extension of the act to benefit the mothers and babies of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines is recommended 
/-palling infant death rates in the island possessions of the 

ted States make indifference on the part of the United States 
itfpossible. Reports of the governors of Porto Rico and Hawaii 


during the first year of life out of every 1,000 born alive. In the 
Philippine Islands the last census showed the death rate to be 358. 
In contrast to these high rates is that of 76 for the birth registra- 
tion area of the United States. 


show that in Porto Rico 153 babies, and in Hawaii 120 babies, die | 


oO 


Under a law which went into effect a couple of months ago i) 
Sweden, the manufacture, sale, and importation of strong beer ex- 
cept that for export, scientific, medicinal, pharmaceutical, technical, 
and industrial purposes, is prohibited, as is also porter. The max- 
imum gravity of light beer is increased to 3.2 percent by weight 
and 10.5 percent extract. The brewing of malt liquor with a wort 
of less than four percent is prohibited. 
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Cieshcentrated as to require many 


B : indirection the good ship Church 
sails on toward the port of Union. 


At times it makes its way pleasantly 
¢ throu 


gh the warm currents of the Christ- 
ian Endeavor movement, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Federal 
Council of Churches. At other times it 
picks its way amid the icebergs of sectarian 
bigotry and the bitter forms of theological 
controversy. Who knows how soon she 
may take a straight course, and quickly gain 
the harbor? 

For the same reason that all large bodies 
move slowly, church union by denominations 
is a tedious process. Church union locally 
comes about more readily—because the ne- 
cessity is more keenly felt, and there are 
not so many people and interests to consult. 

The small village and the open country 
have furnished the field in which sectarian 
bigotry and division have done their most 
disastrous work. In this same 


Church Union Largely a Local Matter 
Ways of Getting Together 


BY REV. LUTHER K. LONG 


the Christians of a community are compe- 
tent to enter into such a church organiza- 
tion as seems to them capable of meeting 
their needs, many readjustments have been 
made already, and other communities are 
considering organization. More than eight 
hundred community churches are now in 
operation. To their first national confer- 
ence in Chicago last May came about two 
hundred delegates, from many denomina- 
tions and from a large proportion of the 
States of the Union. While decidedly op- 
posed to the formation of another denomi- 
nation, they feel the need of a bond of un- 
ion, and are publishing a paper in the in- 
terest of the movement. 

Of the many methods of getting together 
I shall examine only the three most com- 
monly used: 

The Federated.. Church. This arrange- 
ment permits each member of the federa- 


cover an entire township, or more. It usu- 
ally maintains Sunday-schools in outlying 
districts, and ministers to all the people— 
including families of foreigners. As a rule 
such churches are not narrowly sectarian. 

However, by the formation of a denomi- 
national community church we usually mean 
the merging of two or more churches in one 
organization which, appreciating the need 
for fellowship and organic connection with 
the educational and missionary enterprises 
of the church at large, connects itself with 
one of the denominations represented in the 
union. Provision is thus made for a regular 
supply of ministers. 

The resultant church, if the union is to be 
at all successful, must be broad-minded and 
brotherly. Any ground for suspicion that 
cne party has “put something over” on the 
other is fatal to good fellowship. The de- 
nomination with which the church becomes 

connected should recognize the 








field—because it contains not 
only a large part, but also the 
most vital elements, of our pop- 
ulation—broad-minded Chris- 
tianity of the practical ‘sort 
should have its greatest tri- 
umphs. 

In large cities population is so 


{- 


churches in a comparatively 
small area. It is not so serious 
a matter that these are denomi- 
national churches. They sup- 
plement each other. 

In the rural regions a com- 
munity program of religious in- 
struction, worship, recreation, 
and social progress is a prime 
requisite for successful work. 
Here the united church is a ne- 
cessity if such a program is to 
be conceived and carried on; and 
the final decision as to the form 








A Prayer for Today 


(C(HALLEN GE thy people, Jehovah of hosts! 
Speak as of old at this hour; 

Silence alike their comvlaints and their boasts; 
Challenge thy people with power. 


Speak to them out of the pillar of cloud, 
Speak from the pillar of flame, 

Show them their sin, lest they dare to be proud, 
Show them their weakness and shame. 


Give them a task that will drain their heart’s blood, 
Lead on a wilderness way; 

Call them to conquest through fire and flood: 
Challenge thy people today! 

—Jessie Brown Pounds. 


+; miscellaneous character of its 
membership, and grant them 
large liberty. Any attempt on 
the part of one of its general 
officers to make of this commun- 
ity church a Simon-pure denom- 
inational church is an unworthy 
act, and liable to wreck the en- 
terprise. 

The Affiliated Community 
Church. This is closely related 
to the type just described. The 
difference is that what I call the 
Affiliated Community Church 
chooses to identify itself with a 
denomination not represented by 
any of the churches comprising 
the union. When the churches 
of a community talk of uniting, 
it is often found that prejudices 
against local denominational 
names and usages stand in the 
4» way. The loyal Presbyterian 














the church shall take rests with 

the people of the community. In old-world 
readjustments since the war, the right of 
small nations to political self-determination 
is being recognized; just so to local commu- 
nities among us must be granted the right 
of religious self-determination—and they 
Should be ready to accept both the right 
and the responsibility. 

The most encouraging thing in the out- 
look for church union is the increasing num- 
ber of community-minded ministers and lay- 
men in all the denominations. They think 
and plan in terms of the community. Their 
world-outlook and their power to serve 

mankind are enhanced, they think, from the 

antage ground of a thoroughly organized 
and Christianized community. Their watch- 


words are: “Get together. Understand 
tach other. Everybody take hold. Co-op- 
erate.” 


In line with the growing conviction that 





tion to retain intact its organization and de- 
nominational allegiance. The method of se- 
curing a pastor and the proportion each 
pays toward local expenses are matters pro- 
vided for in an agreement. The _ several 
parties to the union contribute to their own 
missionary societies. Persons desiring to 
unite with the church are received into 
whichever branch of the federation they 
prefer. Massachusetts is a foremost State 
in the number of such churches and in the 
length of time they have been in successful 
operation. This is a good plan with which 
to experiment. After a thorough test 
it may be abandoned, continued, or it may 
give place to a more closely articulated plan 
of union. 

The Denominational Community Church. 
For many years there have been denomina- 
tional churches with a decided community 
outlook and program. Such a church may 


feels that giving up his honored 
name and being known henceforth as a 
Methodist—the name of the neighboring or- 
ganization that for many years has been in 
competition with his church—is something 
not provided for in the catchism. The Meth- 
odist brother feels the same way about his 
name. Has he not sung all his life, 

“T’ll be a Methodist ’til I die?” 
Neither sees how he can conform to the 
modes of worship and the ways of doing 
things in the other church. So they ask in 
real perplexity, “What shall we call the 
church, and how shall we man it?” 

Now that they agree in wanting union, 
even though puzzled over names and meth- 
ods, there is hope that they will “come 
through.” It is sometimes easier to get to- 
gether under the name of a denomination 
not represented in the community. It places 
all the people on a level when they adopt, in 
a generous-minded way, the forms and 
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usages with which they are not entirely fa- 
miliar. They learn together, in all proba- 
bility, evolve some new methods of their 
own. Congregationalists and Methodists 
thus form a Presbyterian Church. Baptists 
and Presbyterians come together in a Meth- 
odist Church. I know a case in which a 
Baptist, a Presbyterian, and a Christian 
Church united to form a Congregational 
Church. 

A church formed in that way is likely to 
be broad-minded and brotherly. Intelli- 
gence and resourcefulness are necessarily 
cultivated because to a considerable extent 
it must work out its own salvation. 

It seems to me that the Affiliated Com- 
munity Church is an especially hopeful 
method of local union. Its connection with 
a denomination enables it to appreciate de- 
nominational values, and to conserve them; 
while the looseness of its denominational al- 
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legiance makes it easy for it to keep an open 
mind toward a coming better order. The 
conviction deepens that denominationalism 
is to give way to a more rational, a more 
Christian, way of administering the Church 
of Christ. Because of this it seems wise to 
encourage organizations that will serve as 
friendly connecting links between the pres- 
ent and a better future. 

To cherish the desire for a larger, finer, 
and richer fellowship is to prepare for it. 
The will to unite is a token that wisdom 
will be given to work out details. A com- 
munity cannot be forced together if Chris- 
tians do not wish to unite; neither should 
any power be allowed to keep them apart 
when they desire to combine. Any union of 
churches that is worth while is a spiritual 
achievement, and is to be accomplished by 
spiritual means. 

Lake City, Michigan. 


A Correlated Financial Pian for Our 
Whole Church 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 


were the first branches of Protestant 

churches to unite following the Civil 
War. This is as it should be for a people 
whose genius saw in the beginning the 
necessity for Christian Union. But really 
we have been two churches in methods. Our 
Southern church is compact, and uses the 
apportionment or budget plan of raising its 
money ior the support of its general enter- 
prises. The Northern church is scattered, 
and uses the free-will offering based on the 
educational method. There are other con- 
trasts or differences between the two branch- 
es of our church; but this discussion is 
meant to deal with financial matters, and 
we shall not mention these other items now. 

The real reason for discussing this ques- 
tion at this time is that we of the Southern 
church have not been supporting our gen- 
eral denominational work as we ought and 
would like. In home and foreign missions 
we have done measurably well; but we are 
not contributing at all to the support of the 
General Convention’s office, to the Federal 
Council of Churches, to the Aged Ministers’ 
Home, to the support of evangelism or The 
Christian Publishing Association—nor until 
recently, and then only till our Southern 
Christian Convention meets in May, to the 
support of the Department of Christian Ed- 
ucation. Both sides have felt the need of a 
complete co-operation and commissions have 
been appointed to recommend a plan. 

It has long been the conviction of the 
writer that each branch of the church has 
something to contribute to an adequate sys- 
tem of church finance and something to gain 
by a correlation of methods. The Southern 
church is not prepared to abandon its budget 
system and to open up its churches and other 
erganizations to a medley of appeals for aid 
on sundry occasions. The budget plan has 


Q «: Northern and Southern churches 


demonstrated its value in our Southern 
church; but we all recognize its twofold 
weakness—that it tends to make giving me- 
chanical and that it can tap only the mini- 
mum capacity for giving. 

The Northern church on the other hand 
is not prepared to abandon its educational 
method, while it has failed to reach a great 
many churches, has splendidly and intelli- 
gently nurtured not a few in the grace of 
stewardship and instructed them in the 
plans, programs, and purposes of the 
church—and this despite the fact that much 
of the educational propaganda sent out has 
been faulty as putting too strong an em- 
phasis on the desire for money rather than 
on the intelligent development of the Chris- 
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For Heresy Hunters 
“A little child shali lead them” 


OME, leave your candle, book, and bell: 
Is the man cursed? His face will tell. 
All records since the world began 
Are written on the face of man. 
His lack of love, his lack of awe, 
Speak his defiance of the Law. 
These heresies are all there are, 
In any heaven, in any star. 


O judges when the doubts begin— 
“Should he be out? Should he be in?” 
Call on some little child to pick 

With hasty glance the heretic. 

For all that have the gift of grace 

Will have it printed on the face. 

Only dark thoughts that darken fate 
Have power to excommunicate. 


Yet there is dangen in my plan 

Of finding who is under ban. 

For what if—looking round about— 
The child should pick the judges out! 


—Edwin Markham. 
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tian conscience, so that the giving will be a 
natural, a normal, an increasing response. 
What I hope to see come out of the jeint 
discussion of this vital issue is the incor- 
poration of the strength of these two meth- 
ods; and in the confidence that something 
of this kind will eventuate, I have ventured 


to write thus frankly and now make bold to # 


suggest a plan, not as the final word on 
the subject, but as opening the way for full, 
free, fraternal discussion. 

I think we should set a benevolence goal 
for the denomination, say $500,000 annually. 
This is more than we will raise now; but 
within ten years, by the combination of the 
educational method with the budget plan, we 
will have gone safely over the top and be 
ready to move on to an annual benevolence 
of $1,000,000. 

I would apportion this budget to the de- 
partments to be supported on an agreed ba- 
sis, somewhat similar to the Forward Move- 
ment or the Men and Millions basis, but 
different in vital spots. Each conference 
and each regional convention would have the 
right to reserve certain percentages for its 
own purposes. 

I would then apportion it to the regional 
conventions on an agreed basis, for exam- 
ple, membership, value of church property, 
total paid pastors, and previous record for 
giving. The regional conventions would in 
turn apportion to the conferences on the 
same basis and the conferences to the local 


churches, each group being asked to vote it#)) 
approval of its part of the budget and its ’ 


willingness to undertake to raise it. 

This budget plan would require a budget 
commission or board, with a stewardship 
and promotion, or budget, secretary at its 
head. In this central office would be pre- 
pared the educational literature, which 
would be educational, informative, and in- 
spirational in emphasis rather than-obtru- 
sively financial. The year would be divided 
into periods, with educational emphasis 
cn the different agencies promoted by the 
budget, with the thought of the people fixed 
on Christian Education, on Home Missions, 
ete., as the case might be. Such a method 
carries the budget and the educational meth- 
od down to the local church. 

Unless the local church budgets its part 
and raises it through the every-member can- 
vass, with abundant teaching on steward- 
ship and special and insistent effort for the 
enrollment of tithers, the whole system will 
collapse at the foundation. In a spiritual 
democracy such as ours, the local church is 
the final as well as the original test of effi- 
ciency as of authority. Each regional Con- 
vention will of necessity have to employ 2 
stewardship and promotion or budget secre- 
tary whose duty it shall be to educate the 
people in stewardship and efficient methods 


of expressing it, aiding where necessary ‘Dy 


the every-member canvass. Large confer- 
ences might profitably do the same, but such 
an officer is a prime necessity for each re- 
gional convention. 

Reference was made to the commission oF 
board of the General Convention to handle 
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this matter. This body should consist of 
the heads of the General Convention Boards 
promoted by the budget and the regional 
budget secretaries, and should elect their 
own secretary, being given plenary powers 
to administer the budget in all its details, 
after its adoption. It would be the duty of 


i gine various board secretaries then to per- 


form field and administrative duties and to 
aid the budget secretary in every way de- 
sired. 

Likewise the regional conventions each 
would have a budget board, consisting of the 
employed secretary chosen by the regional 
convention and the conference budget sec- 
retaries (voluntary or paid) constituent in 
the convention, with powers that shall be 
agreed upon by the General Convention’s 
Budget Board. The local conference would 
of course have a budget committee of three 
or five persons and be expected to promote 
the budget interests, acting under the re- 
gional convention budget secretary and har- 
moniously co-operating with that officer. 

It may be objected that we would be act- 
ing under subterfuge to say in a local church 
that ‘we make our offering today through 
the budget with our thought on Evangel- 
ism,” the preacher then setting forth salient 
facts relative to the evangelistic program 
and achievements of the denomination. On 
the face of it, this appears to be a fatal 

* criticism; but when we remember that the 

_ right is given the individual even in the 

‘@pudget system to designate his gift, the dif- 
ficulty disappears. Then again the state- 
ment is not made that the money given goes 
wholly to Evangelism, but only that we keep 
our minds on Evangelism as we give. This 
is necessary if the budget system is to be 
educational locally. 

This plan is not perfect, but it is at least 
concrete. I trust there will be full, frank, 
constructive discussion and criticism of it. 

Finally, we should say that offerings for 
special causes, like the Japanese or Near 
East Relief and perhaps for the Orphanages 
at Thanksgiving and Easter, would be per- 
missible under this plan; but only as ap- 
proved by the General Convention’s Budget 
Beard, and also that the colleges and other 
institutions of the church would be allowed 
to raise money in large sums only from in- 
dividuals of wealth, but not by a general 
canvass. Further, the denomination should 
give its solemn promise not to permit gen- 
eral canvasses for any purpose. 

Elon College, N. C. 


oO 


The history of the Church has largely 
consisted in the biographies of its saints, 
and every great revival of religion has been 
the flame kindled round .a flaming heart. 

en was impelled by his own love; the 
rethren in Rome were in a lower state as 
only reflecting his, and it ought to be the 
prerogative of every Christian to be a 
center and source of kindling influence 
father than a mere recipient of it.—Alex- 
«nder Maclaren. 
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The Miracles of Jesus 
Number Seven Healing the Blind Man of Bethsaida 


BY REV. R, F. BROWN, M. A. 


HIS miracle was performed near the village of Bethsaida Julias, on the 

road from the northeast shore of the lake to Caesarea Philippi. The story 

is recorded by St. Mark. The man who was led to the Master by his 
friends was blind. His blindness was due to accident or disease. Blindness 
is more prevalent in the East than in the lands of the West. This is due to 
small particles of dust and sand impinging on the eye, and persons sleeping in 
the open air at night. No greater physical misfortune can befall an individual 
than that of blindness. He who is blind is destitute of the most valuable sense. 
He is deprived of the beauties of nature. “The light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to see the sun.” This man was deprived of that light, 
the beauty of the world, those bright colors that make life happy, those lovely 
forms that appear in the heaven above, in the earth, and in the waters round 
the earth. To him these were blank. But this blank, dismal, bleak, discom- 
forting condition was changed by divine power. 

Mark says, “They bring a blind man unto him, and besought him to touch 
him.” This incident is suggestive. Our sympathy should be called into play 
when we stand in the presence of great need; but our zeal overruns our 
knowledge when we suggest the method by which Christ is to effect the cure. 
When Jesus looked upon the man he diagnosed his case and found that it was 
impaired original power that had to be restored, and the treatment must be in 
keeping with this need. The sinister ends of the curious crowd were defeated 
when Jesus “took the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town.” 
This was a rebuke to the people and a sentence against the town. It does not 
speak well for people when the glory of the Lord’s power is denied them, and 
the forces that make for peace and joy are hidden from them. 

When Christ and his patient were away from the multitude, it was easy 
for both to collect their minds, unite their thoughts, and ally themselves more 
closely to God. “And when he had spit on his eyes, and had put his hands 
upon him, he asked if he saw ought.” No doubt a deep and spiritual under- 
standing had arisen between Christ and the blind man. The man’s unbroken 
attention was secured and he listened to the Master’s voice and felt the touch 
of his hand. He knew that he was in the presence of a Friend. The means 
employed served to teach the man that the cure was not accidental, but delib- 
erate, illustrating the adequacy of supernatural power. The question asked 
by Jesus encouraged the man to recognize and use his own power as he re- 
ceived it, and thus contribute his part to the curative process. 

The cure was not instantaneous. The man said, “I see men as trees, 
walking.” He saw indistinctly. His companions, just a little way off, appeared 
to be moving like trees waving in the wind. He was conscious that he did not 
see clearly and was frank to confess his incompleteness. Now Christ could 
have cured him instantaneously; but his process of work was always adapted 
to the needs of the individual receiving the treatment. It is probable that the 
man’s faith was weak, and this slight improvement already experienced would 
strengthen his faith and prepare him for complete recovery. His half-recov- 
ered vision enabled him to discern objects, and his reason taught him that these 
objects were men, because they were moving. This is a beautiful example of 
the gradual illumination of the soul with divine light. It is not to be supposed 
that those to whom the light of the gospel first comes will be able clearly to dis- 
eern the spiritual facts and relations of the spiritual life. Only time and 
experience and close fellowship with God can make these things distinct. Faith 
begets faith, and men receive blessings from Christ in proportion to their 
faith in him. 

The progressiveness of Christ’s work is seen in the fact that “After that 
he put his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up: and he was 
restored, and saw every man clearly.” Christ is never satisfied with incom- 
pleteness. Miraculous power cannot be restricted to a stereotyped method of 
expression. When God completes his revelations to men they will see things 
with full-orbed clearness. We move from light to light, from grace to grace, 
and from strength to strength, discerning with clear vision the things that 
have been shrouded in mystery and darkness. 

The miracle is symbolic of the spiritual blindness of men. There are 
many people who suffer the privation of spiritual perception. There are 
many truths which are obvious to some people but are hidden to others. This 
faculty of discernment is distinct from mental perception. It is possible to 
have a mental perception of things material, but one cannot understand spir- 
itual things without that faculty to which Paul refers, “Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned.” “The God of this world hath blinded the eyes of them 
that believe not.” The man of vision sees things clearly; the man of imper- 
fect vision sees men as trees. It was Peter the Hermit who had a clouded 
vision of a great mission. To redeem the Holy City from the sway of the 
infidel and rescue the Holy Sepulcher from his unholy hands was a worthy 
ideal. But in trying to realize the ideal he was obsessed with a blindness and 
an unchristly zeal that sacrificed millions of lives during the two centuries of 
the Crusade. His ambitions were high enough, (Continued on page 22) 
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The Most Important Theme 


BY REV. I. M. HOEL 


have to consider, no matter how 

great and important it may appear, 
there is no theme so great for this day and 
age as that of the devotional life. I make 
this a positive statement. I make it because 
I believe it. I make it because I feel sure 
that the Scriptures sustain me in it. 

The devotional life of the individual, if 
he has any, is the real base or ground work 
for his spiritual, religious, and material suc- 
cess. The devotional life is the platform 
upon which all religious themes rest for 
support. Hear me, without the devotional 
life all else will fail. One might as well try 
to warm on a cold winter day where there 
is no fire, or to run a sawmill with an en- 
gine that has no power, as to try to do the 
Lord’s work of any kind successfully with- 
out the devotional life. One of the best 
makes of binders may stand beside a field 
of ripening grain; but unless it has power 
to operate, the wheat will be lost and the 
machine in time will go to decay. Unless it 
has power to put itself in motion, all is loss. 
Even so, it is with all church machinery. 
It cannot function without power. 


W ise to « line of religious work you 


The devotional life, humbly and sincerely 
pursued, can accomplish all things. Jesus 
told his disciples just before his departure 
that “they would receive power after that 
the Holy Ghost was come upon them.” He 
gave them also to understand that devotions 
raust precede it all. That was why he said, 
“Tarry ye.” As a result of Paul’s devo- 
tions he was able to say, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
The Lord said to David, “Ask of me, and 
1 will give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance.” “If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

Now I want to give you a few statistics 
in order to show you present conditions of 
a few of our churches, and they compare 
well with many other denominations and 
better than a few others in the same terri- 
tory. I have averaged a few of the church- 
es. I find that children stay for worship 
among country churches more than city or 
village churches. Many wonder why there 
is not more accomplished. It is all because 
of the lack of cultivating the devotional life. 
I have found the following statistics: Less 
than two percent of families whose heads 
are church members have an old-time family 
altar. Only about ten percent of them say 
grace at the table. About twelve percent try 
to keep the quiet hour. Twenty percent try 
to read the Bible. The majority of those 
studying the Sunday-school lesson do it 
hurriedly on Sunday morning. Many times 
on the way to church or after arriving just 
before the school opens, I find many in- 
structors untrained, with no interest in the 
devotional life, and who do not care to hitch 
up with the church or the pastor in the hour 


of worship. Some teachers are only in the 
beginning of their teens and say but little 
about the lesson and are anxious to get away 
to some prearranged feast or an outing. On 
an average, one-half of the enrollment of 
our Sunday-schools do not regularly attend 
school. Many come only now and then. 
About five percent stay for worship in cities 
and towns. 

President Harding saw those conditions. 
lie often remarked concerning them on his 
last journey westward through the United 
States. His heart was burdened because of 








FORGETTING AND REMEMBERING 
LET us forget the things that vexed 
and tried us, 
The worrying things that caused our 
souls to fret; 
The hopes that, cherished long, were 
still denied us 
Let us forget. 
Let us forget the little slights that 
pained us, 
The greater wrongs that rankle some- 
times yet; 
The pride with which some lofty one 
disdains us 
Let us forget. 


Let us forget our brother’s fault and 
failing; 
The yielding to temptations that beset, 
That he perchance, though grief be 
unavailing, 
Cannot forget. 


But blessings manifold, past all deserv- 


ing, 
Kind words and helpful deeds, a count- 
less throng, 
The fault o’ercome, the rectitude un- 
swerving, 
Let us remember long. 


The sacrifice of love, the generous giv- 


ing, 
When friends were few, and _ hand- 
clasp warm and strong. 
The fragrance of each life of holy liv- 
ing 
Let us remember long. 


Whatever things were good and true 
and gracious, 
Whate’er of right has triumphed over 
wrong, 
What love of God or man has rendered 
precious, 
Let us remember long. 


So, pondering well the lessons it has 
taught us, 

We tenderly may bid the year ‘‘Good- 
by,” 

Holding in memory the good it brought 
us, 

Letting the evil die. 
—tLutheran Standard. 





the lack of religious conditions and often ap- 
pealed to the citizens to live right and to 
develop the spiritual. He said, “We are not 
so religious as we were fifty, or twenty- 
five years ago.” Brethren, can we meet his 
wish? Shall we try? I think we had better 
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here and now resolve to set our houses more 
carefully in order, or shall we live in ne- 
glect and be like the world, the flesh, and 
the devil? 


With those figures, we find that a greater 


percent of church members have but little 


concern. With spiritual conditions as they 
ure, one can 
churches are pastorless and why we have so 
few Life Recruits; while the unsaved world 
is close by, living in darkness and many 
whose hearts are so heavy with a load of sin 


are wondering how they might find peace, 


I pray that you may heed to this theme 
above all things else, each day surrendering 
your life to him and see what the Lord will 
do with you and for you, and through you. 
What shall your answer be? 

The Church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
needs spiritualizing above all things else. 
There is but one way to do it. It is by de- 
veloping more of the devotional in your life. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 


added unto you.” | 


Tuscola, Illinois. 


Unexplainable Stupidity 
BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
\Y/HAT should you think, friend, of a man 
who sat on his front porch with a loaded — 
rifle in his hand, and shuddered to think 
what in the world he’d do if that wolf nov) 
howling in the forest were to come and at- 
tack him? 
What should you think if that same man 
were to yell loudly for help, and even offer 


plainly see why so may 
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2a rich reward to somebody who could devise 
some way to keep him safe if that hungry 
brute did actually venture out of that forest | 
and tackle him? . | 

Shouldn't you have a pretty low notion of 
that man’s intelligence? Should you waste 
a great deal of sympathy on him? Should 
you feel eager to hasten to his side with a 
stuffed club or a handful of confetti with 
which to fight off that ravening beast? 

No, I think not. 

Yet the world today is paralleling the in- 
telligence of that very man. 

With the doctrine of Christ in its hand, 
ready for effective and fatal application to 
the war-threat, many persons are casting 
about and trying to devise some scheme to 
prevent war. One worthy citizen is even | 
offering a hundred thousand perfectly good | 
dollars for a scheme to prevent war! 


The Bible tells exactly how it can be done. 
Nobody doubts that method. Every nation 
is waiting for all the other nations to adopt 
it first. 


If a reward were offered specifically for 2g. 
plan to apply Christianity to the world’ Ap} 
affairs, that would at least be a step toward | 
intelligence. 

And who knows but we are about to see 
that very thing occur?—The Christian En- 
deavor World. d 
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At Prayer Time 


When thou prayest.—Matt. 7: 5.* 
o 


What is prayer? Let me offer as answer 


the first two lines of the hymn— 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 

Uttered or unexpressed.” 
I dare say many of you feel that those two 
lines are almost platitudinous; gracefully 
expressed perhaps, but a little commonplace, 
a little trite. ‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire” —yes, quite so. I take it for granted 
that people do think of prayer as “the soul’s 
sincere desire.” 

To pray is not to say prayers. To pray 
is not to fall on your knees and to recite 
a number of collects, or a collection of peti- 
tions from the Litany. Prayer is not to 
gabble things with your lips. We know 
that persons may say things with their lips 
that they do not mean in their hearts. 

Surely: we all know that! We all real- 
ize that prayer is the “soul’s sincere de- 
BEES e ss 

Prayer is a request: it is asking for 
something. To pray is to ask. “I pray of 
you” means, I ask you; and prayer is ask- 
ing; and everybody who prays asks. A per- 
son may ask for a bicycle, or he may ask to 
pass an examination, or he may ask for the 


»_spirit of God; but whatever it is that he 


nay ask for, prayer means asking. It is 
“the soul’s sincere desire.” If you contend 
that prayer is rather that act of communion 
with God when you cease to ask, when you 
have come so near to the Divine that you 
will is one with God, and you ask for noth- 
ing, I would say that you are confusing the 
prayer with the answer. That sense of ab- 
solute communion with God, which leaves 
you nothing to ask for, nothing to desire— 
that is not prayer; that is the answer to 
prayer; that is the complete and final and 
infinite answer to your asking. > 


ce 


Draw thou my soul, 0 Christ, 
Closer to thine; 
Breathe into every wish 
Thy will divine: 
Raised my low self above, 
Won by thy deathless love, 
Ever, O Christ, thro’ mine 
Let thy life shine. 


Lead forth my soul, O Christ, 
One with thine own, 
Joyful to follow thee 
Through paths unknown: 
In thee my strength renew; 
Give me thy work to do: 
Thro’ me thy truth be shown, 
Thy love made known. 


Not for myself alone 
May my prayer be; 
Lift thou thy world, O Christ, 
Closer to thee: 
Cleanse from its guilt and wrong, 
Teach it salvation’s song, 
Till earth and heaven fulfil 
God’s holy will. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


There is something further. Prayer is 
“the soul’s sincere desire.’ “Thou, when 
thou prayest, be not as the hypocrites are; 
for they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues, and at the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men. Verily I 
say unto you they have their reward.” They 
pray that they may be seen. That is why 
they pray; that is what they pray for. And 
they get the answer. They are seen, 


they ave praised by men. Let them 
never say that their prayers are not 
answered. Let them not say that God 


did not hear them. They really prayed 
ihat they might be seen of men. “Verily I 
say unto you they have their reward.” 
Prayer is “the soul’s sincere desire.” What 
the hypocrite prayed for was the approval 
of men. I think it is here that many of us 
find our prayers fail. How often do we 
know what we prayed for? How unspeak- 
ably glib are the prayers of many Christian 
people! .... 

You ask, perhaps, for courage. But do 
you really want to do the things that brave 
people do? Are you sure that if you saw the 
whole way that courage would make you go 
a > 








© life that maketh all things new, 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of 
men! 
Our pilgrim feet wet with thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn we again. 
. 


From hand to hand, the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope 

glows; 
The seekers of thy light are one. 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One In the larger thought of God. 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The life that maketh all things new. 

—Samuel Longfellow. 
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-—are you absolutely certain that you would 
really want it? You ask for great gifts. 
You want to be great. Do you know what it 
costs to serve the world? If you are, for 
example, a leader, you will have some day 
to lead, not only where people do not want 
you to go, but where you do not want to 


go. Do you really want it at that price? 
You ask for humility. I wonder how many 
people really want it..... 


Do you really want people not to know 
how good you are, not to be aware how many 
good things you have to your credit? If 
you were to realize that to be humble would 
mean, very likely, that you would succeed 
in hiding from all the world your good 
deeds, would you continue to pray for hu- 
mility? You want all the grace of humility 
with the advantages ‘of advertisement! 

om 


It is then no longer rational—is it?—to 
say to me—“What is the use of prayer?” 
What is the use of prayer? How can you 
help praying if prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire? “If God knows already that we 





(11) 35 


want these things, why should we pray for 
them?” some one asks. How can you pre- 
vent yourself praying? If this platitude 
about “sincere desire’ is, in fact, not a plat- 
itude, but a searching truth, you cannot 
help praying. Why should a scientist de- 
sire truth? Because he does. Why do you 
desire spiritual things? Because you do. 
There is no other reason. And that desire 
is your prayer. That is praying, though 
you do not always know it. 


oO 

Instead, then, of going on your knees and 
blindly asking God to show you the way 
when you have not the courage to follow it; 
instead of asking him to possess your life 
when you know that he may ask you to do 
things that you do not really intend to do, 
be content to ask him to give you the desire 
tor these things. Do not ask for what you 
do not really want, and then go about and 
say that God does not hear your prayers. 
“Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened un- 
to you.” That is certain. The hypocrites 
1ove to pray standing in the synagogue and 
at the corners of the streets that they may 
be seen of men. “Verily, I say unto you, 
that they have their reward,” says Christ. 
And so have we all. If we are not prepared 
te pay the price of the things we ask for, 
ours is not really prayer at all. Pray rath- 
er that we may be ready to pay the price. 
. .. Behind the clamor of our words, behind 
the clamor of the prayer with which we 
besiege the throne of God, behind all the 
noise and din, God hears the voice of our 
sincere desire, and that prayer he _ both 
hears and answers. 

oO 
In the heart’s depths, a peace serene and 
holy 
Abides, _ when pain seems to have her 
will, 


Ur we despair, oh! may that peace rise 


slowly, 

Stronger than agony, and we be still. 

Now father! now in thy dear presence 
kneeling, 


Our spirits yearn to feel thy kindling love; 
Now make us strong; we need thy deep re- 
vealing 
O trust and strength, and calmness from 
above. 
—Samuel Johnson. 
oO 

Lord, teach us how to pray. Our fal- 
tering speech but faintly utters the yearn- 
ing of our hearts. Thou art the inspirer 
and hearer of prayer. Help us to be thy 
loving and prayerful children. Give us to 
know the joy of fellowship with thee, and 
may the Master’s example of prayerfulness 
give us confidence to ask that we may re- 
ceive. Abiding thus in communion with 
thee and in loving fellowship with Christ 
cnd all our brothers, may we await with 
confidence the day when hope shall change 
io glad fruition, and prayer to commun- 
von face to face. Amen.—The Daily Altar. 

ERNEST D.° GILBERT. 





* Note: Other than the poems, the Prayer Page 
this week is from “Prayer as a Force,” by Maude 
Royden. We quote from chapter three this week. 


Other sections of this helpful book will probably be 
similarly used later. 
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The General Convention : 
By Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary Stewardship, P romotion and | r 
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The General Convention Offering © esst 

NE of the most important matters to f. 
which every pastor and church should self 
give attention is that of the Convention of- one 
fering to be taken on or near the second 
Sunday in January. No church or pastor can | ty 
afford to overlook, neglect, or belittle its im- | | 


— 








portance. It is vital to the carrying on of | _ 
our Christian Church work. It is one of | 8 
the established offerings of the church. | oe 
Some churches in some conferences have {| oh 
failed to attend to this important matter. wit 
It should be planned for, prayed about, and | com 
fully explained. If this offering is not made |! ary. 
large enough, the work of our church is for 

crippled at the start. We believe that con- 
ference officials should co-operate in seeing | IN 
ig RAE FR ee ads. The ed that every church shares in this offering. ce 
Will one hundred percent of the churches } spec 
HE following letters are addressed to the churches and pastors not having yet made of your conference take the very important | ficie 
an offering to the Aged Ministers’ Home: Convention offering? We hope that no libr 
— church or pastor will underestimate the twe 
This is just to remind you that the Church at Forgettersville has let the October importance of the Convention offering to be — 
collection for the Aged Christian Ministers’ Home slip its mind. made annually, the second Sunday in Jan- - 
Of course this did not happen because it did not care for the dear old ministers, but uary, and sent to the Convention Secretary, 
possibly because there were so many other calls coming aJong, or because it supposed Dr. J. F. Burnett. gyi! bool 
that everybody else was giving, or because Forgettersville just couldn’t give all it A} preteen 





Evangelism 
MONG the important actions of the Bur- 
lington Convention was the call to a de- 
finite goal in evangelism and increase in 


would like to. And so because so many others had about the same notion there were 
about seven hundred other churches that passed up the collection for the Home in 
about the same way. 

But really now the Forgettersville Church cannot let the matter go by in such 


easy fashion. It is the many littles that the Convention has been relying upon to meet sie momberhsip. ten arg es _ 
this great need, and so we expect the Forgettersville Church will wake up to its oppor- annanmy. in church membership is a very | N 
tunity and send its five or ten dollars or more at its earliest convenience to J. F. SenennNEND get. _ Many churches reach that I , 
Burnett, Secretary, at Dayton, Ohio. Of all our collections this one for the Aged a go beyond it. Why cannot all? We fun 
Christian Ministers’ Home must have our prayers and our dollars to match the prayers. wareene wetind ES ae Oe mat by pee | 
; and definite plans. If ll start r- lett 
Very sincerely yours, on we oe: ee wabdaalie hee 
mare Quanuees. sonal evangelism study class, group your : 
Lakemont, N. Y. families according to the Forward Move- | of ¢ 
ment plan, and work with system and aim | — 
My DEAR FELLOW SERVANT IN THE LORD: you can do it in your church. In most | an 
I wish you to think of this as more than an official letter. The whole church is churches nearly that many should enter the | ee 
suffering shame because of its failure to provide means to care for a few aged and church from the Sunday-school. rd 
infirm ministers who are now in the Home at Lakemont, N. Y., and those who may be Start the Year Right ae 
compelled to spend their declining years there later on. sveeld : i 
The buildings are badly out of repair, if not entirely beyond. There is little com- a. By beginning to tithe. nS ma} wr 
fort in the building, and none of the ordinary conveniences of modern houses. Tot- how small or large your rs no matter a 
tering old men, and feeble old women are compelled to climb uncertain stairs to their a we cbutatios roe be in the Se i mor 
sleeping rooms, and suffer for lack of indoor accommodations. pied will disappear and you will get bless- t 
The whole church, in Convention assembled, at Burlington, N. C., voted that ings now unknown. be 
twenty-five thousand dollars should be raised in order to make the building what it 6. By determining that you will start to | we 
ought to be, and add to the endowment an amount sufficient to secure the inmates use the every-member canvass, weekly of- ad 
against want. fering, duplex envelope, budget plan, in your pr 
If your church has responded to this call, this letter is unintentionally mailed to Church this year. | ya 
you, but if your church has not taken the offering, we urge you, in the name of the c. By seeing that your Sunday-school Eve 
poor and helpless of our own church, as well as in the name of our Lord and Master, te takes The Sunday School Herald this yearso | held 
take an offering, as promptly as possible, and make it as generous as you possibly can. that every family may have one. Have,’ debi 
Personal subscriptions ought to be taken, and large amounts ought to be given. you seen its new dress, and do you know} e and 
I shall be glad to mail to you a sufficient amount of the enclosed literature and its splendid character, and its editor, Mr. unl 
envelopes to supply your congregation. Hermon Eldredge? not 
Thanking you for giving this very prompt and sympathetic attention, I remain, d. Did you close the year right by mak- sone 
Very sincerely yours, ing the offering to the Japanese Earth- | frie 
J. F. BURNETT. quake Rebuilding Fund and remitting it to tion 






| the Foreign Mission Secretary? You can 
start the new year better if you did. 

e. By determining that you and your 
church will carry out the definite action of 
the Burlington Convention in making your 
y benevolences this year through your regular 
church channels to be increased fifteen per- 
» cent. That is a worthy aim and very nec- 
essary for our work. 

0 f. By using a budget this year for your- 
d self or for your family. We can send you 
f- one postpaid for a dime. 





HIS word comes from one of our active 
| pastors. “The Forward Movement has 

been a great blessing, I believe, to the 
church in teaching stewardship. Many are 
just learning how to give. When I signed 
up for fifty dollars a year I did not know 
where the money was to come from, but 
within a few months I was invited to be- 
come pastor here at a great advance in sal- 
ary. God ‘opened the sluiceways of heaven’ 
for me.” 


N The Herald of Gospel Liberty of De- 
cember 20, on the back cover, are some 
| special book bargains. We have found “Ef- 
ficiency Points” such a helpful book in our 
library and ministry that we hope those 
twenty-two copies will soon be taken. To 
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say that W. E. Doughty is the author is 
sufficient for any who know him. We hope 
your library will have one of those fine 
books soon. 








Foreign Missions 
| Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


| N another week we hope to make definite 
report as to how the Japan reconstruction 
| funds have come in. Some very encouraging 
[ letters have come to us and substantial 
| checks from churches and individuals. One 
of our tried and true friends has sent her 
personal check for five hundred dollars for 
this purpose. Several have sent personal 
checks for one hundred dollars and several 
for fifty dollars each. But we shall need 
{ raany more of such. Are there not in the 
Christian Church a hundred men who will 
send us a hundred dollars each for so 
worthy an undertaking as the reconstruction 
of our work in Japan? Are there not many 
more who will send fifty dollars each, or 
twenty-five dollars each, in addition to your 
( 1egular support of the foreign mission 
j cause? Our whole Japan program is right 
now seriously hampered. We cannot tell 
what we can do until we see how thorough- 
ly our people are willing to back the work. 
Everything of a forward nature is being 
held back. We dare not plunge into further 
@ °c The properties have been damaged, 
and we are powerless to help the situation 
unless you come to the rescue. Are there 
not others who will match that splendid per- 
Sonal gift of five hundred dollars from our 
friend who does not wish her name men- 
tioned? 
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ARE you planning on the church school of 

missions during the foreign mission peri- 
od of February and March? We are pre- 
pared to send you the necessary supplemen- 
tary helps. The school should begin on the 
last week of this month in order to conclude 
it by Foreign Mission Day, March 9. Write 
us at once. 

You will also be glad to know that we are 
now printing a splendid leaflet of sugges- 
ticns for the foreign mission program in 
your church and church school for the six 
weeks’ period leading up to Foreign Mission 
Day. We will not only send this leaflet, but 
a package containing all the additional ma- 
terial the leaflet calls for if you will agree 
to put on the program in your church. There 
will be no charge for this literature. This 


is your greatest opportunity to get your 
whole church to understand the work of our 
Foreign Mission Department. Get your re- 
quest in early and we will do our best to 
zive you prompt service. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





Our Virginia Mountain Work 
N December 17 I started on a journey to 
the mountains of Virginia where we are 
now co-operating with the Misson Board of 
the Southern Christian Convention in a mis- 
sion to the people of the mountains. 

At four o’clock on Tuesday evening I was 
met by Dr. J. O. Atkinson at Greensboro, N. 
C., and at four-thirty we took the train for 
Mt. Airy, Va. When we arrived at Mt. 
Airy about nine-thirty we were met at the 
train by a good brother who belongs to the 
Christian Church, Brother Lindsay, and 
with him were Rev. M. T. Sorrell, our mis- 
sionary pastor of the mountains, and one of 
the boys from the school. Brother Lindsay 
took us to his beautiful home where his 
wife set before us a most excellent dinner 
at ten o’clock at night. Both Dr. Atkin- 
son and myself did justice to the repast be- 
cause we had not had opportunity to get 
supper on the train. After we were through 
eating we started with Brother Sorrell and 
the young man to drive to the top of the 
mountain at Elk Spur. 

That was a wonderful drive. For several 
miles the roads were excellent and then we 
came to the climb. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night so that we could see the moun- 
tain which we were to ascend and yet it was 
dark enough to make one feel that he was 
perhaps passing thrilling scenes and dizzy 
heights in that steady upward climb when 
the machines had to run in low most of the 
time for about an hour. Frequently we 
came to mountain streams when the men 
would stop and put water into the radia- 
tors. Our climb finally ended at the par- 
sonage at Elk Spur, almost on the top of 
the mountain. Mrs. Sorrell welcomed us 
with a delightful wood fire blazing in an 
open fireplace and again invited us to eat. 

With all my capacity, however, I sorrow- 
fully had to decline to have anything except 
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a cup of hot chocolate. About one o’clock 
we retired for the night’s rest. 

The parsonage which had just been com- 
pleted is a delightful home for the pastor 
and his family. Miss Margaret Morey will 
also make her home with them. When we 
had had breakfast I took the kodak and 
went outside for a stroll. I was surprised 
to see better homes than I had anticipated. 
There are a few good looking frame houses 
and very substantial barns. Many of the 
homes are substantially built of logs and 
not of the latest architectural design, yet 
are homes which the people are proud to 
own. There are a few of the most abject 
type where the folks are very poor and ig- 
norant. I visited one such home where the 
whole family showed such signs of neglect 
and ignorance that I was depressed after 
I visited them. Although there were patches 
of snow and ice all around the children were 
all barefooted, running about in the icy cold 
mud, clad in garments such as they perhaps 
wore in the heat of the summer. This fam- 
ily, however, was a type of the poorest of 
the mountain folks. Most of the children 
were well dressed and clean so far as one 
could observe. 

Far removed from advantages in the en- 
lightened communities, these folks have 
some wonderful qualities. The night that 
we traveled up the mountain we passed 
camps of folks who had been days on the 
road marketing their little crops and who 
would be several days reaching their homes. 
Most of the wagons have the old prairie 
schooner tops so that the owners may camp 
in them on their way to and from market. 

One of the most significant things about 
the work there is the eagerness with which 
the folks grasp at the things that they be- 
lieve will make for better and happier living. 
When the church and school were built and 
painted it made such a fine impression on 
the people that they soon began to think 
of painting their own homes, and some of 
them did. Every day they are visiting the 
pastor at the parsonage and are permitted 
to see the good furniture that is there and 
are so impressed with it that they will soon 
have the same kind of furniture in their 
own homes. They are just as eager to 
learn and to know how to do the right thing 
as they are to have the things which will 
add beauty to their lives. 

Hospitality seems to be instinctive with 
them so that they do not seem to be able 
to do enough for those who come into their 
midst. 

The tax supported schools are very in- 
adequate so that the work along that line 
which the missionaries are doing is having 
wonderful results. Two schools are now 
being conducted, but in the Rocky Ford 
school the room is entirely inadequate for 
the work. There are about twenty students 
in attendance in a room that was built as a 
lean-to to a home, and in this room, about 
eight by twelve, these children are trying 
to get the education that will fit them for 
better living. The eagerness with which 
they asked whether we intended to continue 
the school was rather pathetic. I had to 
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tell them that we would have to go slowly 
in the development of the work, but that 
we intended to keep on with it. We will 
have to change our plans in regard to a 
teacher, and that will cost us more. We 
ought to have a little money with which to 
build a little better room where the teacher 
might stay and also a better room for 
school purposes. If some good friend would 
send us about three hundred dollars so that 
we could tide the work over for this year, 
perhaps we would be able to do better soon. 
With that amount we would be able to add 
very materially to the work at Rocky Ford. 

Just as soon as we can, we want to start 
a fund with which to build a combination 
school and church such as is at Elk Spur. 
The location has already been selected. 

If all of the members of the Christian 
Church could go there and see the way in 
which the work has already brought about 
some wonderful changes, both in the people 
and the community, I am sure that they 
would feel that the money that is put into 
the Mountain Work is well invested for the 
Kingdom. 





Mrs. Emma 8S, Powers 
General Seeretary-Treasurer 





Standard of Excellence 


“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 


JANUARY—DEVOTION 
1. Put the prayer cycle into the hands of 
each member of your society. 
2. Increase the number of signers to the 
Intercessor’s Covenant. 


Prayer and Publicity 
HOUSANDS of missionary workers all 
over the world are adopting as the basis 

of their missionary methods the four short 
words given by Pastor D. M. Stearns as the 
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foundation oi all successful missionary 
methods: 
ASK GOD—TELL PEOPLE 

Prayer and publicity are two of the best 
methods for missionary work. There are 
those who believe most earnestly in prayer 
who think of publicity only as a rather 
questionable method adopted by individuals 
who like the limelight for the exploitation 
of their personal achievements. 

Missionary work is essentially publicity 
work in the finest sense with representatives 
sent out into all the world. “Go and tell,” 
“Go and publish,” “Go and preach,” are 
among the concessions given. 

First of all our prayer should be “Lord 
teach us to pray,” and after that, “Lord 
teach us to go and tell.”—Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 


E have a treat in store for us, in the 
shape of a report of the western trip 
of our Field Secretary, Mrs. Howsare. She 
has promised to give us through this col- 
umn, at least a part of her experiences. 
And perhaps she will give us, also, the 
gist of her experiences while on her vaca- 
tion trip to Arizona, to visit her daughter 
and the Indian work. 


The New Year 


A bower unknown; a book unread; 

A tree with fruit unharvested; 

A path untrod; a house whose rooms 

Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 

A landscape whose wide border lies 

In silent shade, ’neath silent skies; 

A wondrous fountain yet unsealed; 

A casket with its gifts concealed: 

This is the year that for you waits 

Beyond tomorrow’s mystic gates! 
—Horatio Nelson Powers. 


In 1924 


Speak to all more kindly 
Than the year before, 
Pray a little oftener, 
Love a little more, 
Cling a little closer 
To the Father’s love; 
So life, behold, shall liker grow 
To the life above. 
—Selected. 


Gospel Triumphs in Japan 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JANUARY 20, 1924 
Acts 10:34-38 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Decorate the room with Japanese lanterns and par- 
asols and conduct the meeting by the light of the 
lanterns supplemented by as little other light as pos- 
sible. Have “Beautiful Japan” sung as a solo. 

secure a copy of the November number of The 
Christian Missionary with the annual report of Sec- 
retary Minton and the reports of our missionaries 
from Japan in it and select facts showing gains on 
the part of our own Japan workers during the last 
year. The October number of The Missionary Re- 
view of the World is a Japan number and will give 
you many valuable facts with regard to the work in 
Japan. 

For a poster paste picture of a Japanese child 
or children in center. Underneath print “Which?” 
or simply an interrogation point. To left paste a 
picture of a Shinto shrine: to right a Confucian tab- 
let; below a picture of Buddha; and above of “Jesus 
Blessing Little Children.” If you cannot secure the 
pictures, then write the words Shintoism, Confucian- 
ism, dhism, and Christianity. The mission study 


Church 


books for this year will supply you with many inter- 
esting and illuminating facts for this meeting. 

Sing “All People That on Earth do Dwell,” with 
the story told of the service held by Commodore 
Perry on the first Sunday after he dropped anchor 
in Yeddo Bay when this hymn was sung by the Com- 
modore and his crew, the pulpit being a box deco- 
rated with the Stars and Stripes.—The Missionary 
Review of the World. 

Have a group of children dressed in American cos- 
tume sing one verse and the chorus of “Jesus Loves 
Me” in English, followed by a group in Japanese 
costume who sing this Japanese translation of this 
same hymn: 

Shiu we-re wo-a i-su 
Shiu wa-tsu-yo-ke-re-ba 
Wa-re yowa-ku-temo 
O-so-re wa a-ra-ji 
Chorus: 
Wa-ga Shiu Ye-su 
Wa-ga Shiu Ye-su 
Wa-ga Shiu Ye-su 
Wa-re wo A i-su. 





JANUARY 10, 1924 


Thoughts on the Theme 


ERSE 34. “God is no respecter of per- 

sons.” God has no favorites from the 
standpoint of nationality or color. He loves 
the Japanese with a love just as deep as 
that which he feels toward the Anglo-Saxon. 
When Jesus uttered the great truth of John 
3:16 he made no provision for any select 
nation. His love embraced the world. 

V. 35. The truth of this verse is borne 
out day after day in the experience of hun- 
dreds of Japanese Christians. God makes 
no difference between them and us. 

V. 38. In the person of the missionaries 
and the native pastors, Bible women, evan- 
gelists, workers, Jesus is going about Japan 
working miracles of saving grace and bless- 
ing. 

Vs. 39, 40. The crucified, risen Christ is 
winning his way in the hearts of thousands 
of Japanese, and they are exerting an in- 
creasing influence for righteousness in that 
island empire. 

V. 43. There is one requirement of Ja- 
panese and of Angle-Saxon for the remis- 
sion of sins, “believe on his name.” It is 
the business of the peoples who have re- 
ceived a gospel message to deliver it to those 
to whom it was sent and it is their business 
to receive the message. Receiving it in 
faith they shall receive the remission of 
sins. This latter fact is being demonstrat- 
ed every day in Japan. 

V. 47. God has sealed with his Spirit a 
Kimura, a Kagawa, and a Madam Yajima. 


These are but a few of the evidences of ~ 


the triumyh of the gospel in Japan. 


By Way of Illustration 


Seventy years ago, Commodore Perry of 
the United States Navy persuaded Japan 
to open her doors to her friends in the West. 
Six years later, not the least of these friends 
appeared in the persons of four American 
missionaries who began quietly to cultivate 
the good will of their new neighbors. Now 
there are at least twelve hundred of these 
missionaries rendering friendly services 
throughout the Empire—The Missionary 
Review of the World. 

Behind closed doors the first Japanese 
converts were baptized in the city of Na- 
gasaki in 1866, and the first church (Pres- 
byterian) was organized in Yokohama, in 
1872. Today the net result of all Protest- 
ant Christian operations along evangelistic 
lines is as follows: 1,411 churches; 127,826 
communicants; contributions for 1921, $650,- 
000. The figures for the same year from 
Roman and Greek Catholic sources are ap- 
proximately: 542 churches; 112,827 com- 
municants; contributions $18,436.—Adapted 
from The Missionary Review of the World. 


The history of the Christian Sunday- 
school movement may all be included in the 
lifetime of living men and women. For in- 
stance Dr. Ibuka, the present president of 
the National Sunday School Association, 
was a member of the first church organized 
in Japan, at Yokohama, and that church is 
said to have grown largely out of the first 
little Sunday-school, which Dr. Hepburn 
started in his hospital nine years earlier. 
Today there are about 3,000 Christian Sun- 
day-schools in the Japanese Empire for Ja- 
panese children. The National Sunday 
School Association, which was officially or- 
ganized in 1907, holds national and district 
conventions, training schools for teachers, 
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summer vacation schools tor children, pre- 
pares lesson courses, edits magazines, re- 
wards good attendance, and carries on other 
activities.—I bid. 


Prayer Petitions 

Pray for our missionaries in Japan: the Wood- 
worths, the Garmans, the Frys, the MeKnights, Miss 
Stacy, Miss Crew. 

Pray for our native pastors. 

Pray for our Bible women. 

Pray for our Japanese Sunday-schocls. : 

Pray for our Japanese Christian Endeavor socie- 
ties. 

Pray for the membership of our Japanese churches. 


Pray for the Christian educational institutions of 
Japan. P 
Fray for all missionary work and workers in Japan, 
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For Discussion 

How has Christian Endeaver helped in the gospel 
triumphs in Japan? 

How may our society assist in the greater gospel 
triumphs in Japan? : 

What part has Christian Education played in furth- 
cring the gospel triumphs in Japan? 

Tell something of the work of Rev. and Mrs. Wood- 
worth in Japan. 

Tell something of the work of Rev. and Mrs. Fry 
in Japan. 

Tell something of the work of Rev. and Mrs. Gar- 
man in Japan, 

Tell something of the work of Rev. and Mrs. Me- 
Knight in Japan. 

Te'l about Miss Stacy’s work in Japan. 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Spring field, Ohio. 


The Per-tend Skip-Rope 


A Story 
BY RUTH BURR SANBORN 


HILIPPA was ten when the geograph- 
P ical monotony of her previous life came 

to an end. The Fairbanks family 
moved, and with it, naturally enough, move« 
Philippa. 

On the day of the formal taking posses- 
sion of their new quarters, Philippa, unob 
served for once in her well-guarded young 
life, tore herself away from the fascinations 
of seeing the piano going in through an up- 
stairs window, and withdrew to the utter- 
most recesses of their newly acquired gar- 
den, where she seated herself on an up- 
turned flowerpot to think things over. Phil- 
ippa realized that she had a great deal to 
think about. For her a new life was be- 
ginning, and she had to decide what kind of 
life it was going to be. 

“I think,” she mused half aloud, as, mind- 
jul of the very dirty black dirt on which the 
flowerpot rested, she drew her white linen 
skirts more closely about her white-clad legs 
—“I think that everything had better be a 
little more different.” 

In Philippa’s tone there was no bitterness, 
no rebellion against the way that “things” 
had always been; the things of the past were 
so, that was all. How very so they were, 
only Philippa had ever really known. From 
the time that she was old enough to realize 
anything, Philippa had realized that she 
was not as other children were. The reason 
for this was twofold. 

Philippa was An Only Child. That she 
was not the proverbially spoiled one, her 
mother was wont to say with perfect truth, 
was Philippa’s fault and not hers. 

And Philippa was delicate; worse than 
that, she was positively sickly. When any 
of the regulation “children’s diseases” were 
going the rounds, Philippa’s friends could 
always be sure that if she hadn’t had them 
yet, she was just going to, and that if she 
had, she was probably just about to embark 
cn a new and untried disease all her own. 
Philippa herself spoke with a rather pa- 
thetic matter-of-factness of her capacities in 
the way of “having things.” 

It was not so much the being sick, 
however, that Philippa minded. It was 
the always-being-careful-for-fear-you-would- 





be-sick. Philippa wore coats when other 
children were wearing sweaters, and sweat- 
ers when the others wore nothing. Philippa 
always wore a hat. Philippa wore little 
white guimpes with her short-sleeved dress- 
ex. But this was not all; it was not even 
the worst. There were all the couldn’t-do’s. 
Philippa couldn’t go out after supper be- 
cause the night air made her cough. Philip- 
pa couldn’t run, or even walk very far, be- 
cause diphtheria had left her with a weak 
heart. Philippa couldn’t play with the oth- 
er children much because it overexcited her. 
Philippa couldn’t—briefly, Philippa couldn’t 
do any of the things that everybody else in 
her small world did all the time. 

The result was inevitable. To the other 
children, Philippa seemed a being set apart; 
and though she longed to be one of them, to 
be a part of the careless, taken-for-granted 
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Look for Goodness 


O not look for wrong and evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Cary. 
\ 7, 




















friendships of childhood, with all the pas- 
sionate ardor of her intense little being, she 
never was. Philippa put it simply to her- 
self that she wanted them to like her. 
Whether they did or not, they never dis- 
covered; they never knew her enough to find 
out. 

To Philippa, pondering these things in 
her heart as she sat on the upturned flower- 
pot, the big chair with the pillows in her 
room, from which she had watched the other 
children play hide-and-seek among the hay- 
cecks in the field beside the house, and the 
big bow-window in the hall at school, from 
which (when she could go to school at all) 
she had looked down at the heart-stirring 
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games of tag at recess, seemed somehow 
strangely typical of everything, always. She 
had never taken part; she had always lookei 
cn. 

“T think,” said Philippa, aloud, with the 
quaint grave air that was the result of liv- 
ing much alone, “I think that now I'll per- 
tend to be just like other people.” And the 
question of her future thus settled, Philippa 
rose and hurried back to the house. 

A week later Philippa entered the Gov- 
ernor Bradford Grammar School. To the 
suggestion that her mother accompany her 
on the first day, she returned a polite but 
firm refusal. Philippa had a feeling that 
cther people would go alone. 

When the principal opened the door of 
Room 5, and announced, “I’ve brought you 
«a new pupil, Miss Bishop,” thirty-three pair 
of bright assorted eyes looked up from thir- 
ty-three arithmetic books open at 1X12—12; 
2X12—24; and fixed themselves with frank 
curiosity of ten-or-there-abouts on Philippa. 
Philippa stared frankly back. What Room 
5 saw was a spindle-legged little girl, ob- 
viously tiny for her age, with a small intent 
face that seemed all big black eyes and 
heavy black bang. Philippa was too thin to 
be really pretty, but her aunt, in her best 
moments, spoke of her as “an oddly attrac- 
tive child.” 

What Philippa saw as she stared back at 
Room 5 was Opportunity with a very capital 
letter. She looked upon the rows of curious 
little faces with much the same sensations 
that Alexander might have had in viewing 
the new worlds for which he sighed. 

It was two days later that Philippa made 
the Amazing Request. It was at the supper- 
table. Philippa drank, without comment, her 
evening penalty of milk and egg, wiped her 
mouth carefully on her napking and re- 
marked casually, “Father, I’d like a skip- 
rope.” 

Father laid down his knife and fork, and 
looked at mother rather mistily. It was 
mother who answered. 

“But Philippa, dear,” she said reasonably, 
“you couldn’t skip rope.” 

“TI know it,” said Philippa, without argu- 
ment, recognizing the inevitableness of a 
couldn’t-do. “But I'd like one just the same 
-——a kind of a per-tend skip-rope.” 

Father was plainly puzzled. “What good 
is a skip-rope, child,” he asked, “if you’re 
rot going to skip it?” 

Philippa turned her clear gaze full upon 
her parent. “I could carry it around with 
me in my hand,” she explained patiently. 
“It would make me more like other people.” 

“Oh, all right,” said father, gruffly, and 
he pushed back his chair and left the table 
suddenly and impolitely without asking to 
be excused. : 

The next day he brought the skip-rope. It 
was something rather superlative, too, as 
skip-ropes go, hard-twisted and wiry as to 
rope, and “near-mahogany”—so father said 
—as to handles. Philippa knew at a glance 
that there was not another like it in the Gov- 
ernor Bradford Grammar School, whose 
skip-ropes in general were of the piece-off- 
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mother’s-clothesline variety. She rose in- 
stantly to a rare enthusiasm. 

Philippa entered the schoolyard that af- 
ternoon, swinging the per-tend skip-rope 
carelessly over her head, and stepping se- 
dately across it as it lay on the ground be- 
fore her. This, she argued logically, was 
not skipping rope; it was walking rope. In- 
stantly she was the center of an admiring 
audience. 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Look at the handles!” 

“T’ll bet they’re ebony!” 

Philippa felt herself the center of a thou- 
sand questions. She answered two of them. 
“Father gave it to me, and the handles are 
near-mahogany,” she said gravely. 

An awed silence fell. From there 
emerged a small terrible voice. Betty 
Evarts, acknowledged leader of Room 5, 
shook a mop of pale tumbled hair back from 
her hot cheeks, flushed with much jumping, 
and demanded briefly, “Why don’t you skip 
it?” 

For just an instant Philippa hesitated. 
Then she asked a question in return which 
revealed in her the stuff of which diplomats 
are made. 

“Want to take it?” she said. 

Betty dropped her own segment of clothes- 
line, held out a brown hand, and asked ea- 
gerly, “May I?” 

Philippa’s popularity, already half-estab- 
lished by the surprising fact that she was 
willing to swing one end of the big double 
skip-rope for a whole recess at a time with- 
out taking her turn at jumping, rose that 
afternoon by leaps and bounds. The phe- 
nomenon of the owner of a new skip-rope 
with near-mahogany handles, who was will- 
ing to len@ it indefinitely, was beyond the 
wildest imaginings of Room 5. But like all 
the undeserved good things of life, the fact 
was accepted without question. All during 
the afternoon recess, the per-tend skip-rope 
passed from hand to hand, while Philippa 
labored blissfully at the “double.” On that 
afternoon, and during the week that fol- 
lowed, Philippa moved in a haze of rose 
and gold beyond her wildest dreams of hu- 
man happiness. Betty “liked” her; and on 
whomsoever Betty smiled, fell the feminine 
approbation of Room 5. At last—at last— 
Philippa “belonged.” She was one of them. 
She was like other people. 


it 


Of course, there were occasional inter- 
1uptions of Philippa’s perfect peace. 

“Can you jump pepper?” Pauline Prescott 
asked her one day. 

“What’s ‘pepper’?” asked Philippa. 

“Why, fast. You know—salt, vinegar, 
mustard, pepper,” explained Pauline, lucid- 
ly. She was obviously surprised. 

Philippa strove for tactful truth. “I can 
jump pepper just as well as anything,” she 
said. The ringing of the school-bell saved 
her temporarily, but at last the inevitable 
happened. 

“Why don’t you ever skip?” asked small 
Alice of the ruddy locks. 

Philippa could feel the quiet attention in- 
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to which she answered. 
swing,” she said. 

“But hadn’t you rather skip?” persisted 
Alice. 

Philippa nodded. 

“You like to skip, don’t you?” put in Paul- 
ine. 

Philippa, driven to rashness, answered 
with a rush of long-pent feeling. “I’d rather 
skip than anything ever,” she said passion- 
ately. It was Philippa’s first mistake; she 
had aroused Betty to her defense. 

“Then she shall skip,” said Betty. “We’ve 
been mean selfish things to keep her rope. 
Mary, you give it right back.” 

Philippa took the rope mechanically. And 
again the bell mercifully intervened. But 
to Betty, as they started toward the door, 
there occurred a sudden diabolical idea. 

“Let’s have a competition tomorrow,” she 
said, “and see who can jump the most times. 
Will you?” 

There was enthusiastic agreement; it was 
Betty’s exclusive prerogative to say what 
they should play next. Only Philippa was 
silent. 

“Will you?” repeated Betty. 

And Philippa, with her back to the wall at 


“T’d just as soon 





LOz2. it belongs not to my care 
Whether I die or live; 
To love and serve thee is my share, 
And this thy grace must give. 


If life be long, I will be glad 
That I may long obey; 

If short, yet why should I be sad 
To end my totlsome day? 


Come, Lord, when grace has mude me 
meet 
Thy blessed face to see; 
For if thy work on earth be sweet, 
What will thy glory be? 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 


But ’tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him. 
—Selected. 





last, said, “Yes.” It was characteristic of 
Philippa that, her word once given, the idea 
cf evasion never occurred to her. She had 
promised; over that way, once traveled, 
there was no return. Of the fatal result of 
the experiment she had not an_instant’s 
doubt—the dire consequences of doing a 
couldn’t-do had been too deeply impressed 
upon her. But to that particular aspect of 
the matter, Philippa gave little heed. What 
troubled her most deeply was that father 
had bought her the per-tend skip-rope, and 
had trusted her with it—trusted her not to 
skip. And yet—and yet—she had not prom- 
ised father, exactly; and she had promised 
Betty. As between the two there was no 
choice. Philippa would skip. 

In some strange way never fully under- 
stood by anybody, news of the competition 
spread rapidly through the school, until by 
the next morning every one knew that the 
Room 5 skippers would meet in mortal com- 
bat at recess, and that special interest at- 
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tachea to the. performance of the new girl, 
Philippa Fairbanks, who could skip “pep- 
per” just as easily as she could anything. 
As a result, when recess arrived, various de- 
tachments from other rooms wandered over 
to Room 5’s corner of the yard, until almost 
the whole school was collected there. 
Betty skipped first with a proud total of 


164. Pauline Prescott, following, made an 
unlucky misstep at 91. Then came Philip- 
pa’s turn. 


As Philippa stepped forward, she felt as 
if the whole earth had been turned into a 
circle of strange, inquiring eyes. White 
faced, she clutched the near-mahogany han- 
dles of the per-tend skip-rope. 

“T’ll count for you,” said Betty, rounding 
her lips for “one.” 

And then, with the rope fairly in the air 
above her, Philippa stopped short, her eyes 
fixed on a familiar face opposite her. That 
Mildred Allen, a member of her grade in 
that dim past before they moved, should 
have a cousin in the town of their new 
home; that she should visit this cousin; and 
that the cousin should entertain her by 
bringing her to school in Room 6, were facts 
that at that moment Philippa could not have 
comprehended had she known them. But 
the fact of Mildred Allen’s not too friendly 
face, she saw clearly. 

“Why, Philippa Fairbanks!” cried Mil- 
dred. “Is that you? And what are you do- 
ing? You can’t skip rope.” 


She turned to the others, reveling in the 4} ( 


sensation she was making. “You mustn’t 
let her,” she cried again. “She'll have 
heart failure and die. They don’t ever let 
her do things like that.” 

There was a large silence; Philippa felt 
that there was something spacious about it. 
The per-tend skip-rope fell from her hands, 
and the silence swallowed it up. Then, for- 
getful of the white linen, she sat down ab- 
ruptly on the concrete walk. Room 5 closed 
about her. 

“Is it true—what she says?” asked Paul- 
ine, at last. “Can’t you skip if you want 
to?” 

Philippa shook her head. For her, life 
held no bitterer moment. They knew now 
that she was not like the others. Then from 
out the silence came Betty’s plump arm 
flung impulsively about Philippa’s neck. 

“I was getting about tired of skipping 
rope, anyway,” said Betty. “There’s such 
an all-the-sameness to it. What do you want 
to play, Philippa?”—The Christian Reg- 
ister. 

Oo 


If instead of a gem or even a flower, we 
could cast the gift of a lovely thought into 
the heart of a friend, that would be giving 
as the angels give.—George Macdonald. 


5 
“Great crises turn on trifles, as great 
doors swing on small hinges.” 
oO 


“What most people need in their work is 
not more brains, but more pains.” 
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a For Children 


Ten Little Errors 


Ten little errors once spoke to Bobby Tyne. 
He learned “It is I” for “It is me.” Then 
there were nine. 
Nine little errors, sorry to relate. 
h@ He said “It doesn’t” for “It don’t.” 
“ € there were eight. 
Fight little errors. 
eleven.) 
“He spoke to whom?” for “He spoke to 
who?” Then there were seven. 
Seven little errors. His tongue the words 
would mix. 
He learned “It isn’t for “It hain’t.” Then 
there were six. 
Six little errors, sure as I’m alive. 
He said “May I go?” for “Can I go?” Then 
there were five. 
Five little errors. 


Then 


(I’m glad there weren’t 





He struggled o’er and 


To say “There is no” for “There isn’t no.” 
} Then there were four. 
| Four little errors ungrammatical as could 


be. 

He said “He lay down” for “He laid down.” 
Then there were three. 

— little errors. It’s fine there were so 
ew. 

He learned “Were I you” for “Was I you.” 
Then there were two. 

Two little errors. Both he tried to shun. 

“It is she” for “It is her.” Then there was 
but one. 

The last little error at 
run. 

He used “sitting hen” 
Then there were none. 

No, it wasn’t easy to 





length was on the 
” 


for “setting hen. 


make such errors 





aright; 
Pik Gp, But by his perseverance Bobby won the 
ve 4g fight. 


—A. F. Caldwell, in Epworth Herald. 


Hated to Be a Bother 
HEN Tommy went visiting, his first in- 
terest was the kitchen and what it was 
likely to produce. One day, when he was 
visiting his grandmother, she asked: “What 
do you think I’m doing?” 
Tommy shook his head and hoped hard. 
“’m going to make you a nice little pie 
in a saucer all to yourself,” said the old 
lady. “Don’t you think I’m good to take 
all that trouble?” 
“Ye-es, grandma,” replied Tommy doubt- 
| fully. “Of course, it’s awful good of you. 
But mother told me not to be a bother, so I 
| was just thinking that if it’s going to be 
any trouble, p’r’aps you’d better make my 
pie the reg’lar size.”—Selected. 


} Her First Bouquet 
SHE was a very old colored woman and 


| she was attired in a suit of rusty black. 
Her dingy hat was ornamented by a spray 


of faded flowers and the old hands knotted 
and twisted with rheumatism, grasped a 
shabby handbag. 
A white handkerchief was folded high 
i about her neck to hide an enormous growth. 
/ a P Ethel, sitting just behind her, had come 
mS 


om a visit to Mrs. Gordon. She had in- 
| sisted on presenting her with a bouquet of 
F flowers from her conservatory. Ethel was 
thinking as she sat there with them in her 
lap how beautiful and fragrant they were. 
They would look so pretty in the center 








table of her living room at home. No one 
had such lovely flowers at Mrs. Gordon. 

Then the old colored woman got on, and 
Ethel looked at her with a quick rush of 
sympathy. She did not think of changing 
her seat, she was too fine for that. 

“Poor thing” she thought, as she looked 
down and saw the growth on her neck, that 
even the white handkerchief could not con- 
ceal, “Poor thing!” 

A sudden resolution took hold of her— 
one that was so insistent she could not 
thrust it aside. 

She rose quickly and laid the bouquet 
from Mrs. Gordon’s conservatory in the old 
colored woman’s lap. 

The old colored woman started, then she 
stared up into Ethel’s sweet, young face, 
lighted by its warm, bright smile. 

“Lan’ sakes, chile,” she cried. “You don’t 
mean dese heah flowers foh me, does you?” 

“Yes, for you,” replied Ethel. 

The old colored woman looked from her 
down to the flowers. 

“T’se jast seventy,” she replied almost 
solemnly, “and dis am de very firstest time 
dat anybody ever give me a bouquet.” 

A moment later the car stopped and the 
old colored woman, carrying very carefully 
the beautiful bouquet, started to get off. 

“Careful, aunty,” warned the conductor, 
as he took hold of her arm. 

The old colored woman looked at him with 
a certain dignity. 

The old colored woman looked at him with 
a certain dignity. 

“Mister conductor man,” she replied, “TI’se 
gwine to walk the bestest I hab yet. Dat 
pretty, sweet young lady back in de car gib 
me my firs’ bouquet.” 

The car moved on. 

Ethel, in her seat looked down at her 
empty lap. 

The flowers had been beautiful, but she 
was not regretting them. Instead she was 
seeing again the sudden radiance on a thin, 
worn old black face—Susan Hubbard 
Martin. 

Poor Old Piano 

OME, Dorothy, you must practice now,” 

said mother. 

“Oh!” pouted the little girl, as she put 
away her dolls and seated herself at her 
beautiful mahogany piano. “I wish some 
other girl had my piano who wouldn’t have 
to play on it so much.” 

Mother made no reply and soon heard 
Dorothy gently touching the keys and count- 
ing aloud: “One and two and three and”— 
over and over again, while the living room 
clock steadily ticked away the moments. 
“The poor child is a bit tired,” thought 
mother, as she noted the time. 

Dorothy turned around and glanced at the 
minute hand of the clock. How slowly it 
went sometimes! It seemed that it had 
hardly moved at all since she had started to 
count. She listened attentively. Had it 
stopped? “O dear!” she sighed. “An 
hour’s a dreadfully long time for little girls 
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to practice when they want to play and”— 
Suddenly she gave the bass keys a frightful 
bang with her left hand as she said in a 
fretful tone, “I’m going to stop taking les- 
sons, anyway.” 

“Bang—bang—bang!” rang the ebonies 
and ivories in the bass clef as Dorothy 
pressed both of her hands down hard, and 
a queer noise that sounded something like 
“B-wurr-r-r-r-r-r” came from the inside of 
the piano. “Now, you’re crying,” said Dor- 
thy, striking another loud “B-wurr-r-r-r-r-r,” 
“and—I don’t care, either.” 

Then, the strangest thing in the world 
happened. The pedals on the piano changed 
into great big feet that were large enough 
to carry the shining instrument all around 
the room. The rack, on which “The Joy- 
ous Farmer” had stood, suddenly became 
the queerest-looking face imaginable, with 
a huge mouth, a wide, spreading nose, and 
two great staring eyes that looked right into 
Dottie’s big blue ones. But, strangest of all 
—the bass keys began to talk, cry, sigh, and 
make all kinds of unimaginable sounds, 
while the Piano walked all around the room 
as if it were searching for something! 

Dorothy tried in vain to make out the 
meaning of the strange noises that were 
coming from the bass clef. What was that? 
“Doe-tee-see-mee-—doe-tee-see-me!” called 
the Piano. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dorothy. “ ‘Dottie, see 
me!’ you are saying.” Evidently, the poor 
old Piano didn’t know that its little mistress 
had been watching it all the time. She 
looked more carefully, however, and saw 
to her great surprise that great, big, round 
tears were falling from poor Piano’s eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the little mu- 
sician in a sorrowful tone. 

“Bur-wur-r-r-r-r-r,” cried the bass keys. 
Then, “Doe-tee-see-mee!”’ 

“I do see you!” Dorothy quickly ex- 
claimed. “But please stop that dreadful 
noise. I’ve got to practice, you know. Be- 
sides, there’s nothing for you to cry about. 
If you were a little girl, though, and had 
to practice when you wanted to play, you’d 
have something to cry for, all right.” 

Instantly, the big feet of the Piano turned 
in the opposite direction and walked right 
out of the living room into the front hall 
and up to the big, paneled door. The brass 
knob turned, the heavy door swung back on 
its hinges and opened as wide as it possibly 
could. And what do you suppose happened ? 
Poor old Piano quickened his steps and 
started right out of the door as fast as he 
could go, while Dorothy uttered a piercing 
cry: “Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

Mother rushed into the room. “Stop what, 
dearie ?” 

Dorothy rubbed her eyes, looked at the 
piano in front of her and at the long bench 
on which she was lying. Then she remem- 
bered that she had lain down for a minute 
after having looked at the clock. She sat 
up immediately and exclaimed, happily: 
“Oh, I’m so glad it isn’t true! And after 
this, I’m going to practice faithfully every 
single day and be nice about it, too.”—Mar- 
garet Brown Elms, in Zion’s Herald. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. By William Hersey Davis. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


This work is prepared as “a beginner’s 
grammar for men who have had no Greek 
training,” and is intended for those who 
are beginning to study the Greek New 
Testament or have an imperfect knowledge 
of the essentials of the Greek of the New 
Testament. There are many pastors and 
Bible students who are anxious for at 
least some acquaintance with the Greek 
New Testament, and this book by Professor 
Davis will be found an exceedingly helpful 
ene. It sets about its task in the right 
way and can be easily mastered. 


The Best Bible Tales. 
Nellie Hurst. 
pany. $1.50. 


There is never any danger of having too 
many books of Bible stories if they are 
told in the right way. And these are stories 
of that kind. Nellie Hurst is a master at 
the art of story-telling and she gives here 
forty-five examples that may well become 
splendid working models for teachers and 
parents. The book will prove a favorite 
with children for home reading as well as 
an invaluable handbook for workers with 
children. It is abundantly illustrated with 
splendid drawings in sepia. 


Old Testament. By 
Fleming H. Revell Com- 


He Opened to us the Scriptures. By Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


This book by Professor Bacon, of Yale 
Divinity School, is especially timely and 
urgently needed. In a most clear and con- 
vincing manner he discusses the different 
methods of handling the Bible and some- 
thing of the historic results of these pro- 
cesses. He especially lays emphasis upon 
the use which Jesus made of the Scriptures, 
and sets forth a Christian doctrine of the 
Bible in distinction from the Jewish or 
pagan. From Jesus Paul learned this 
larger and truer use, without which he 
would have remained a Pharisee. There 
must be more than simply the “literary” 
and “historic” approach to the Bible. These 
there must be, but there is in the Bible 
something more than they can attain; and 
this deeper can be achieved only by the 
spiritual. The author approaches fully the 
contribution which has been made to a 
better understanding of the Bible through 
the right kind of criticism, but deplores the 
fact that these methods of criticism which 
were “developed by reverent, devoted, self- 
denying servants of Christ, and bear the 
marks of suffering for his sake,” should 
now so frequently “be made the weapons 
of cheap iconoclasm.” A_ sympathetic 
study of this book will do much towards 
correcting the perilous extremes in Biblical 
interpretation—either the extremes of bold, 
legal literalism or of destructive criticism. 


The Frontier Spirit in American Christian- 
ity. By Peter G. Mode. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


So far as we know this is the first book 
of this kind, and it leads one into a most 
fascinating study—that of the influence 
upon religion and life of the early fron- 
tier conditions and frontier atmosphere of 
our own country. It follows a line of re- 
search which in most part is new, and one 
which is exceedingly fertile. For any one 
who is at all interested in historical sub- 
jects, the book will prove exceedingly in- 


teresting; and for every one who is seeking 
to find the historical processes out of which 
our present American Christianity has de- 
veloped, the volume will be indispensable. 
It deals with the Americanizing of Chris- 
tianity, the struggle which led to the en- 
largement of the missionary horizon, with 
revivalism, with the small colleges, with 
the small sects, on through other lines of 
development which have eventuated in the 
present American church and American re- 
ligious system. One will be able to discuss 
many things of today’s life more in- 
telligently after having mastered this book. 


Nineteenth Century Evolution and After. 
By Marshall Dawson. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is that the great moderate, scholarly, 
and evenly balanced portion of the Church 
is beginning to assert itself, and to rebuke 
those extreme reactionaries and extreme 
radicals, both of whom have done so much 
to bring Christian faith into disrepute by 
their extreme ideas as well as their con- 
troversial spirit. Outstanding scholars are 
beginning to appear here and there who 
are demonstrating the fact that it is 
possible for one to be thoroughly scholarly, 
in sympathetic touch with modern ideas 
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HEN a mother calls her children 

to her knees to speak to them of 
God, she is herself the greatest ob- 
ject in their affection. It is by her 
power over them that God becomes 
venerable, by the purity of her eye 
that he becomes holy, by the silence of 
the hour that he becomes awful, by the 
tenderness of her tones that he be- 
comes dear.—Martineau. 
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and modern progress, and at the same time 
thoroughly Christian and imbued with a 
passion for those deeper loyalties which 
have been the very heart and soul of the 
Christian religion. This is such a book. 
The author gives a scathing rebuke to the 
easy-going sort of liberalism which takes 
all the vigorous dynamics out of religion 
and leaves it only a soft and very uncer- 
tain type of morality. He declares that 
“the greatest danger to society today is the 
tendency to make duty, morality, and law 
‘elective courses.’” The latest turn of 
science is to an honest emphasis upon the 
need of a spiritual force to evolute man 
upward, with which change he “falls” to 
the lowest possible depths. This fact of 
science the extreme radical ignores. The 
author takes a long and rather roundabout 
way to get into his real subject; but he has 
so many mighty fine and mighty true 
things to say that it ought to have a large 
reading. It lays emphasis upon some of 
the very things upon which emphasis now 
most needs to be laid. 


The Gaspards of Pine Croft. 
Connor. 
$2.00. 


Ever since Ralph Connor wrote “The 
Sky Pilot,” his books have been assured of 
a hearty welcome. Always there is so 
much of clean and vigorous ethics, always 
such deep perception into religious truths 
and religious discussion, as well as thrill- 


By Ralph 
George H. Doran Company. 
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ing narrative, that his novels are far more 











than simply interesting stories. This latest diffe 
one is no exception. The scene is laid in high 
the great Windermere Valley of British deep 
Columbia and the farther northland, and unde 
there is enough of thrill and tension in the he : 
plot to satisfy the most demanding. It will war 
take high rank among his books, and many anal 
a person will be led to the light by the tion 
penetrating thoughts expressed in some of ‘& illun 
the conversations upon religious subjects, | sona 
In a fine way he uncovers also some of the | whic 
heroic service and splendid ministry of the | acco 
missionaries to the far northland. It is a our 
book that will leave a lasting picture in unre 
one’s mind and it will be a picture of in- | reali 
spiration and helpfulness. 
The Achievement of Israel. By David 
Houston. The Pilgrim Press. $2.25. 
This is the kind of a constructive illumi- , 
nating study of the Bible which we like to 
recommend. For the author clearly per- 
ceives the human and literary element in 
the Bible and at the same time under- | L 
stands how imperious are its_ spiritual for | 
values. He says, “As a record of past and 
events it comes under the survey of his- pres 
torical criticism, but it is more than a hes 
record, and this ‘more’ must also be taken | time 
into account.” And take it into account he Lyn 
does in a manner that makes the Bible time 
the Word of God in a very essential and in- ehus 
dispensable manner. There are two Mar 
courses open to the Bible reader—the one | The 
is a critical investigation of the related ania 
phenomena; or second, to follow out the fait] 
human life to see what became of it in its | Mis. 
processes with God. It is this last which shor 
the author declares to be the Bible way, weil 
and in fine manner he pursues it. The book The 
declares itself to be a “study in Revelation mas 
applied to life” and this it is in a mannefg} » am 
that will give it a choice place in many A) Bet 
preacher’s library. Chapter by chapter the frie 
author follows the development of Israel me 
and the significant principles involved hea: 
therein, building his ideas about the great the 
men of those times. It is by no means | fine 
simply a historical study; but rather an in- | love 
vestigation into human experiences of the | one 
long ago to discover some of the most feel 
urgently needed principles of religion in Sun 
life for our own day. It is a book that tere 
demonstrates how deep and immovable can | chu 
be the faith of men who use their’ Bible | ors 
in the modern spiritual way rather than You 
in the legalistic and literalistic fashion thir 
which makes of it a fetish. ran, 
Jesus Christ and the Modern Challenge. er 
By Frederic C. Spurr. Fleming H. | alte 
Revell Company. $1.50. mee 
With the aims of this volume, many of | ra 
us will most heartily agree. It sets out to | gre: 
establish the possibility, yea the imperious | look 
necessity, of a belief in the divinity of and 
Jesus Christ. And to this end it makes | pen 
many clear and earnest arguments, states | Hen 
many truths which are _ incontrovertible. | to 
But the real objective of the book would | ser 
have been better attained if the author had | A 
not confined himself so closely to the ‘3 
orthodox arguments and had availed him- | ay 
self of some of those newer persuasions | ple 
which shows the necessity as well as the | tha: 
plausibility of a Christ that is infinitely den 
more than a man, of a Savier that far | our 
transcends simply the Teacher. | Kir 
i can 
The Christian Credentials. By John J. | — Eve 
Lawrence. Fleming H. Revell Company. Qov 
$1.50. All 
Still another volume which has _ been alm 
written as a help to faith is this “appeal mir 
of faith to doubt.” The author declares pre 
that it is not enough to dismiss the present dra 
state of the Church and religion with the gre 


charge of indifference, for folks are in- 
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different only about the things they do not 
highly value or understand. It is to this 
deeper and far more vital element of mis- 
understanding and underevaluating that 
he ascribes the present indifference to- 
wards religion. And chapter by chapter he 
analyzes the crucial elements of the situa- 
tion and does it in a most forceful and 
‘illuminating manner. He shows the rea- 
sonableness of faith and the difficult task 
which unbelief has when it undertakes to 
account for certain of the great facts of 
our existence. He makes plain the utter 
unreason of trying to reason away Christ’s 
reality—or his very special place and 
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power among mankind. And he lays em- 
phasis upon the fact that many of the ex- 
planations by which the incredulous would 
explain away the tenets of faith are far 
more incredulous than that which they 
would explain away. The book is written 
in a clear cogent style that may well com- 
mand the attention of the thoughtful. The 
fact that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman deems the 
book worthy of a commendatory introduc- 
tion from his own pen is an indication of 
its merit. It is a very valuable contribu- 
tion, and we believe that it will prove 
especially invigorating and illuminating to 
many, both ministers and laymen. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


Lynn, Mass., January 2—The outlook 
for the Bethany Memorial Christian Church 
and work here is very encouraging. The 
present pastor, Rev. Flora M. Neagles, 
has been called to this pastorate three 
times, she has served as city missionary in 
Lynn and Boston for thirty years. At the 
time when she accepted the call to the 
church the outlook was most discouraging. 
Many repairs were needed on the building. 
There were Sunday services and Sunday- 
school sessions only part of the time. By 
faithful, hard work and careful planning 
Miss Neagles has succeeded in*»bringing 
about a change in the church. Miss Neagles 
writes: “The Sunday-school is doing well. 
There was a Christmas concert and Christ- 
mas tree on Monday evening, December 24. 

fg, Among other happy events the members of 

Bethany Memorial Christian Church and 
friends in the City Mission work presented 
me with fifty dollars in gold. It was the 
heart in it that counted above and beyond 
the need. The young people are showing a 
fine spirit. The children are fine, and the 
love, sympathy, and interest of the older 
ones are growing and are all I could ask. I 
feel that it is most fortunate to hold the 
Sunday-school together and keep the in- 
terest under the _ circumstances. The 
church is filled with staging, the decorat- 
ors are at work and doing a splendid job. 
You see we are coming up to the last 
things. A, little later we would like to ar- 
range for a week’s revival service.” Rev. 
Miss Neagles is an earnest, consecrated 
pastor and is in full charge of all of the 
alterations and repairs of the church. She 
meets all contractors, receives all bids, and 
draws up contracts. She is spending a 
great deal of her time at the church over- 
looking the work. She has given her time 
and service to the church without any com- 
pensation since the first of last August. 
Her testimony is, “Had I a thousand lives 
to give, I would give them all to His 
service.” 


Newton, N. H.—The pastor, Rev. Edwin 
L. Noble, writes: “At our prayer meeting 
a week ago, December 19, we stood up and 
pledged ourselves, every one, to an effort, 
that should continue until Easter and that 
should have for its goal the deepening of 
our spiritual life and the bringing into the 


Ing¢dom a number of souls. I have a 
campaign mapped out for preaching. 
very sermon is known to me. They will 


@icover the ‘high spots’ in the life of Jesus. 
All will have a direct bearing upon, and 
alm toward the conversion of men, cul- 
minating in a week of special meetings just 
preceding Easter. All our societies will be 

drafted for this purpose and we hope for 

8reat things. Our little church remem- 
red sixteen shut-ins at Christmas time 
with beautiful plants in bloom. I hope to 


announce next month the full organization 
of a men’s club.” 
PERCY WARREN CASWELL, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Tuscola, January 2—A Happy New Year 
to all. Rev. Mr. Fasnacht closed his revival 
at Pierson with five accessions to the 
church. His Christmas exercises were held 
in Garrett on Christmas Eve. The Lake 
Fork Sunday-school conducted their Christ- 
mas exercises on Sunday morning. The 
program was good notwithstanding the 
fact that weather conditions were such that 
the children were not able to do much re- 
hearsing. There was a splendid offering 
taken up for our Japanese brethren.— 
HOEL. 


INDIANA 


Kitchel, Jan. 2—Am visiting my daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lloyd Reich, for a few days. Met 
my wife and daughter Ruth here at Kitchel. 
Had been away from them since October 
18, evangelizing in Southern Ohio Confer- 








Speak Only Well 


be not the first to discover 
A flaw in the fame of a friend, 


O 


A fault in the faith of a brother 
Whose heart may be true to the end. 
For we none of us know one another 
And oft into error may fall. 
Then let us speak well of each other; 
When we can’t let us not speak at all. 
—Unidentified. 





ence. Held three meetings—Browns Chapel, 
Farmers Chapel, and Union. Have _ been 
well received and my work has given satis- 
faction. Had excellent success, particularly 
in the last meeting at Union, Adams Coun- 
ty. This is the old home church of Dr. J. 
¥. Burnett. Rev. L. A. Stratton is the pas- 
tor. We had many hindrances—mud, rain, 
sickness, and a “busy time.” But the Lord 
gave us a crowning victory. The religious 
forces came together and worked harmoni- 
ously. We closed on rising tide with twelve 
valuable accessions and one convert went to 
the Methodist. I shall continue evangelistic 
work in Southern Ohio.—A. H. BENNETT. 


Merom, December 27—December 2 we be- 
gan a special series of evangelistic meet- 
ings with the church at Trimble, Ill. My 
father, Rev. &. D. Bennett, of Jeffersonville, 
Ohio, came to assist and remained until Fri- 
day, December 14. He did the preaching 
in a very acceptable manner and was a great 
help to the pastor and church. On account 
of duties at the college I could not be pres- 
ent two nights, but drove back and forth the 
rest of the time. Two weeks of more rainy 
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weather are not often found, but the people 
came, although no big crowds were in evi- 
dence. There were five additions to the 
church by confession of faith, and one re- 
newal. The people were very hospitable and 
entertained the ministers in a very fine way. 
They reimbursed father with a liberal purse 
and felt that the series had been a great 
help to the spiritual life of the church. The 
Trimble Church is expecting to entertain 
the Illinois State Conference this summer. 
The students have nearly all gone home or 
are visiting for the holidays and the facul- 
ty is somewhat scattered by the same influ- 
ence. Union Christian College will have 
four representatives at Indianapolis.— 
SIMON BENNETT. 


Winona Lake, December 28—My work at 
Majenica and Greentown moves along very 
well. Received a member into the Ma- 
jenica Church Sunday morning making five 
in all. Also received two renewals for The 
Herald. - Performed the marriage ceremony 
at Huntington, Ind., for Kenneth Myers 
and Helen Hilyard last week. Had most 
helpful Christmas programs at _ both 
churches and much praise is due to the 
children and committees. Majenica gave 
the writer an old-fashioned pounding, con- 
sisting of the best of eatables. Same was 
much appreciated by pastor and family. 
The young people’s class of Majenica 
Church surprised their teacher, Mr. Jerome 
Minnier, Friday night to which the pastor 
was invited to give an address. A fine 
six o’clock supper of chicken and oysters 
was served and a splendid program was 
carried out. Their were thirty-nine 
present. The committee of young people 
has purchased one hundred fine new song 
books for the church and Sunday-school. 
We have a loyal membership here which is 
very encouraging. Preached funeral at 
Greentown Church for James M. Overton, 
a sterling young man and member of the 
church. Today I received a message to 
preach the funeral of our aged Brother 
Flemming, a member of our Greentown 
Church for many years. Our repair debt 
of $1,407.72 was fully raised and January 
1, 1924, there will be fire at the church, 
when the pastor will burn the note before 
the congregation. Much credit is due these 
good faithful people at Greentown. Mrs. 
Alice Morrill gave a most helpful mission- 
ary address here Sunday night. Our mis- 
sionary society has sent a Christmas box 
to our orphanage at Carversville. Our 
Greentown revival begins January 1, 1924. 
Pray that we may have a profitable meet- 
ing.—J. J. BEISIEGEL. 


Eastern Indiana Conference, December 
29—The quarterly session of the Eastern 
Indiana Christian Conference met with the 
Eighth Street Christian Church, Muncie, 
Indiana, Tuesday, December 25, and held 
interesting sessions through Wednesday 
and Thursday. The opening sermon Tues- 
day evening was delivered by Rev. T. C. 
House. Brother House used as a subject, 
“The Acceptable Year of the Lord.” The 
general theme of the sessions was “Evan- 
gelism.” Rev. A. B. Thornburg and Rev. 
Warren Wall led the discussions Wednes- 
day forenoon. Wednesday afternoon was 
given to the woman’s mission board, pre- 
sided over by Rev. Guernsey Stephens, and 
Mrs. J. R. Cortner. The leading feature 
of the afternoon was an address by Miss 
Myrtle Wilson, a returned missionary from 
Bergin Congo, Africa. The sermon Wed- 
nesday evening was preaching by Rev. 
Harvey Thornburg. Brother Thornburg 
was followed by Rev. Ernest Treber, presi- 
dent of the conference, who greatly moved 
the audience in an evangelistic appeal for 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. In 
response to the appeal, some went forward 
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to the altar. The leading feature Thursday 
forenoon was the study of “Religious Psy- 
chology of the Child,” by Rev. A. E. Cort- 
ner, who is one of the most studious and 
aggressive men of the conference. Interest- 
ing and helpful discussions were given in 
the afternoon on “Evangelism” by Rev. G. 
Robert Van Zant and Rev. Max Shaffer. 
One licentiate was reinstated in member- 
ship and another received into membership. 
The sermon Thursday evening was preached 
by Rev. Bertha Driver. Sister Driver was 
at her best and there were fine results fol- 
lowing her evangelistic sermon. The Lord’s 
Supper was observed Thursday morning, 
and Rev. Jesse I. Oren preached the 
sermon. This was one of the _ best 
“quarterlies” I have attended. The attend- 
ance was good for the Christmas season, 
the entertainment was all that could be de- 
sired, and the spirit throughout was fine. 
As a member of the conference I think I 
have at least the privilege to suggest that 
the greatest defect just now, and since I 
have been in the conference, is the lack of 
a real conference objective——Murpock W. 
BUTLER. 


IOWA 


Ferguson, December 27—A few weeks 
ago I received a letter from Rev. R. L. Ray- 
bcurn, of Truro, Iowa, requesting me to 
help him in a meeting in which the empha- 
sis was to be placed on the house-to-house 
visitation. I complied with his request, 
reaching Truro the afternoon of December 
10. That night some of the members of: the 
church gathered at the parsonage, and we 
talked over the plans, and spent some time 
in prayer. Members of the church were re- 
quested to join in the work of visitation. 
When Bro. Raybourn’s other duties de- 
manded his time, Bro. Middleton used his 
car to take me into the country. We were 
soon made conscious of the fact that the 
movement was of God’s direction, for hearts 
were open to the reception of the gospel. 
There could be no shifting of responsibility, 
as is the case sometimes in the public con- 
gregation, for the messages were direct and 
the appeal personal. The revival blessing 
came in a number of homes. When we en- 
tered the home we soon made known our 
mission. The appeal was made, and then 
we would go to God in prayer, and often 
the entire family present would join in 
prayer. And when we took our departure 
the family felt, and we felt also, that we 
had been in a revival. We saw the back- 
slider weeping, and heard him confess his 
sins and plead for mercy. We heard the 
rather formal Christian pray, and when we 
arose from our knees we saw the tears of 
joy in his eyes, and the smile that has only 
the Lord as its source. Sometimes we could 
not see the men in their homes, as they were 
at their work, but they were willing to lis- 
ten to the truth and bow the head in prayer, 
whether at the barn, on the road, or in the 
field. The last day of our visitation meet- 
ing, Bro. Raybourn had charge of the 
funeral of a woman, a resident of Truro, 
who was killed by the train. Bro. Joseph 
Creger went with me that day and our work 
was in the town. God met us in a number 
of homes, and the revival spirit was much 
in evidence. Our meeting began the evening 
of December 10 and closed the evening of 
the nineteenth. We had but three public 
meetings. The regular meetings Sabbath 
morning and evening, and the evening of 
the last day I was there. At the morning 
service the pastor placed his membership 
with the Truro Church, and three adults 
stood at his side and were received as mem- 
bers. On the last evening another husband 
and wife united with the church. Bro. Ray- 
bourn has the love and esteem of the mem- 
bers of the M. E. Church as well as the 
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members of his own church. It was a great 
pleasure and blessing to have the privilege 
of laboring with him.—D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 


LONG ISLAND 


Jamaica, January 1—The Springfield 
Dock Christian Sunday-school held a very 
successful Christmas entertainment on Fri- 
day evening, December 28, 1923. The C. 
E. society gave a fifteen-minute pageant, 
showing four very beautiful scenes upon 
the birth of Christ—the manger, the Holy 
Family with the shepherds, the three Wise 
Men, and the Angels. The scholars gave 
several Christmas plays and the entertain- 
ment was the largest and best in the his- 
tory of the school. The Christmas offering 
of the school amounted to nineteen dollars 
and the proceeds of the entertainment 
amounted to twenty dollars. The church 
was filled to its capacity. The school also 
sent seven dollars and seventy-five cents as 
its Christmas gift to the Carverville Or- 
phanage. We received four new scholars 
last Sunday, making our total enrollment, 
sixty-four. There were only two scholars 
absent in the entire Sunday-school, making 
the attendance sixty-two for last Sunday 
with three one hundred percent classes out 
of five. A few months ago a class of seven 
girls, of which Miss Martha Keck is the 
teacher, had a one hundred percent attend- 
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What Is Evolution ? 


What did its great advocates—Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others—really be- 
lieve with respect to a divine Creator? 


These and other questions concerning 


this much-talked-of theory are answered 
for you in this book. 


In easily understandable language the 
author goes straight to the heart of this 
great controversy. He meets every im- 
portant point raised by the evolution- 
ists, and answers it clearly and decisive- 
ly from the writings of the evolutionists 
themselves. 


If you have a budding evolutionist in 
your home, give him a copy of this big- 
gest little book on the subject ever writ- 


ten. Cloth. Price, 85 cents. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


ance for nine weeks’ straight. And a year 
ago it broke all class records by having a 
one hundred percent attendance for thir- 
teen weeks straight. By March 1, 1924, 
we expect to have one hundred scholars on 
the roll. We all rejoice in giving thanks 
unto the Lord for answering the faithful 
prayers of the teachers and officers who 
have prayed so earnestly for the success of 
this Sunday-school, and praise him for the 
suecess we have accomplished during the 
year, 1923. We are still praying that 
God’s richest blessings may rest upon this 
little Sunday-school all during the coming 
year of 1924. It pays to pray.—H. J. 
Myers, Sunday-school Superintendent. 


NEW YORK 


Morganville, December 27—On December 
7, Rev. E. C. Hall, field worker for the 
Erie and New York Western Conference, 
came to our assistance in a fourteen days’ 
meeting. With Brother Hall’s telling ser- 
mons each night and personal work among; 
the people, nine persons were persuaded 
cast their lot with us as members. The 
church was also strengthened spiritually 
for the coming year’s work. Bro. Hall is 
the right man in the right place. Almost 
every day of the meeting children’s meet- 
ings were held and good work was done 
among them. We thank God and _ take 
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courage in the work fer the spread of the 
Master’s Kingdom.—C. O. Brown, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Gallipolis, December 17—I_ have just 
closed a very successful revival meeting at 
old Dexter Church in Ohio Eastern Con- 
ference. There were two conversions, two 
aniting with the church. The church was 
greatly revived. Many have taken a new 
vow to live better lives and to become more 
like the great Teacher—Jesus.—ScoTtT 
MossMAN, Pastor. 


Georgetown, December 29—I have just 
closed my protracted meeting at Union, 
Ohio. Thirteen confessed Christ. Several 
were converted. Rev. A. H. Bennett did the 
preaching with power. It was well re- 
ceived by all. He was the principal leader 
in the music. Brother Bennett is surely a 
live wire. The people were so well pleased 
that some of them invited him to come next 
winter and hold another revival with them. 
He is a soul-winner and I can say that he 
is an evangelist far above the average man. 
He will return to Ohio after a few days 
with his folks in Indiana, and will hold his 
next revival at Mt. Joy, Ohio. May the 
Lord crown his labor.—L. A. StRATTON. 


Defiance, December 31—We just closed a 
successful Kingdom Enlistment Week at the 
Hickory Grove Church, Northwestern Indi- 
ana Conference, with eleven additions. All the 
children down to the age of eleven are mem- 
bers of the church, so our prayers and la- 
bors were especially directed toward the 
grown-ups. With the exception of two high 
school girls the rest were past thirty and 
one or two past fifty-five. The finest co- 
operation was given the pastor. A splendid 

ey oestio was enjoyed with two Disciples 
if Christ congregations. Hickory Grove has 
a fine bunch of laymen which makes the 
work go on in an excellent way. Bro. DeK. 
Judy was pastor of this church last year 
and visited the field from Thursday until 
over Sunday.—LESTER T. PROCTOR. 


Cove Springs, January 2—Work here is 
doing real nicely at present. Have been 
handicapped a great deal with sickness 
during the past several weeks. The Bible 
School is very interesting. The attend- 
ance has increased a goodly percent since 
November 1. Class No. 5 held its annual 
oyster supper New Year’s Eve, fourteen 
families being present at the home of Al- 
bert Young. Re-election of officers was the 
principal business transacted. The people 
of the community were much saddened and 
shocked by the accident which happened to 
Master Harold Young. The matter seemed 
very small at first, just scratched his eye 
on a barbed wire, but it resulted in the loss 
of the eye. Mrs. Geo. Young, who has been 
sick for some time, seems to be improving 
slowly. We hope to have encouraging news 
from this field soon, but kindly ask that the 
brotherhood will remember us in_ their 
prayers. Phil. 3:13, 14-—CHas. B. LUSK, 
Pastor. 


_ West Manchester, January 1—Our work 
Is developing very nicely both at West 
Manchester and Twin Chapel. Much in- 
terest is being taken in the different de- 
partments of church work. Our Sunday- 
Schools at both places show evidence of 
growth. We held a very successful re- 


ar meeting at Twin Chapel the latter 


art of November. While there were no 
additions to the church, there was, how- 
ever, a very fine spirit and interest mani- 
fested through the entire meeting. Dele- 
gations from various churches in the com- 
munity came to the revival. Indications 
are now that we will have an ingathering 
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as the direct result of our evangelistic 
efforts. We have adopted the merger plan 
of service in both of our churches. It is 
proving to be a great blessing to the 
churches and Sunday-schools. Every one 
seems to be very much interested in the 
new plan. By the adoption of the merger 
service we have been able to overcome a 
condition which seems to be universal with 
most churches—people leaving at the close 
of the Sunday-school period. The evangel- 
istic spirit is prevailing at this place. Since 
coming on the work the first of September, 
we have received twelve persons into 
church fellowship. Others are thinking 
seriously of coming into the church. We 
are planning to hold our evangelistic meet- 
ing here from January 16 to February 3. 
The church is optimistic of a very interest- 
ing and fruitful revival. On Christmas 
Eve, quite a number of the members of the 
Manchester Church visited the shut-ins and 
sang Christmas hymns for them. At the 
conclusion of the sing, the church made a 
complete surprise on the writer and fam- 
ily, bringing to the parsonage quite a list 
of articles for the table. The writer de- 
sires to take this privilege to thank these 
good people for their kindness. We are 
receiving a splendid response from our 
churches for any requests that may be 
made for work to be done. A commendable 
co-operation is evident on the part of our 
co-workers.—R. E. EMMERT. 


The Meeting of the Federal 


Council Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America held its annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, December 12-14, 1923. The 
Council meets quadrennially. It may be 
well to remind ourselves that the Federal 
Council grew out of the Interchurch Con- 
ference held in New York City in 1905, 
and perfected its organization in Phila- 
delphia in December, 1908. The Council is 
composed of accredited delegates from 
twenty-nine Protestant denominations, and 
represents 20,000,000 members. More and 
more, it is understood that the Federal 
Council is the agent through which the de- 
nominations co-operate in the performance 
of tasks too large for single denominations. 
Cordial relations exist and co-operation 
works in a way that prevents the friction 
and misunderstandings that otherwise 
would cripple the doing of the big! tasks of 
the Kingdom. No single denomination 
loses its autonomy, forsakes its creed, or 
surrenders any vital thing in its activities, 
but such tasks as international relations be- 


tween churches can be co-ordinated only by 
co-operation of all denominations. 

The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee was considered the best ever 
held. Including members of the committee, 
invited guests, and friendly visitors, there 
were three hundred present, and among 
them a few splendid women. Three meet- 
ings were held each day. Almost every 
phase of Christian work, at home and 
abroad, was discussed wisely and earnestly. 
Denominational problems had their share 
of consideration and suggestive solution. 
Missions, evangelism, social service, Chris- 
tian Education, Christian citizenship, 
Christian international life, methods for 
co-operation with eastern churches, the 
future program of the Council, were dili- 
gently considered by eminent ministers and 
laymen in the most Catholic and Christian 
spirit. Denominational differences were 
conspicuously absent, and most earnest 
effort put forth to solve questions of na- 
tional and world-wide importance. From 
start to finish unity characterized the pro- 
ceedings, and spiritual aims seemed to dom- 
inate the thought, speech, and attitude of 
the hundreds of men from twenty-nine 
communions. In other words, Kingdom in- 
terests loomed above denominational in- 
terests. To that extent the prayer of 
Jesus, “that they all may be one,” has al- 
ready been answered in the Federal 
Council. 

The great problem is to get this attitude, 
and this spirit of co-operation, down to the 
20,000,000 members represented by these 
leaders. That task is difficult, but not im- 
possible; but it will take a long time and 
patient effort. Not more than ten percent 
of the members of the churches even read 
the denominational papers; and it will take 
a long time to beget in the members of the 
churches the same spirit that sixteen years 
have wrought into the mind and heart of 
the members of the Federal Council; but 
it is increasing. 

Temperance found its way into the 
American citizenship by a long and tedious 
period of education. Church leaders felt 
the need first, then the members felt the 
need, and these two forces finally reached 
the judgment and conscience of statesmen 
and the Eighteenth Amendment was the 
result. Now the Council preaches the 
doctrine of law enforcement; and that will 
finally reach the conscience of the Ameri- 
can citizenship, and special appropriations 
of millions of money, and an army of pro- 
hibition agents will not be necessary to 
secure obedience to law. Statewide pro- 
hibition could not stem the tide of in- 
temperance; it required nationwide action 
to make the law control. Single denomina- 
tions cannot deal successfully with interna- 
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tional religious questions; it must be done 
by federated co-operation. 
W. W. STALEY. 


Suffolk, Virginia. 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 


The following is an additional list of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas offerings re- 
ceived for our orphanage: 


rs. F. A. Sobernheimer, $10.00; Mrs. Wm. Goll, 
— Ladies’ Aid society, Erie, Pa., $10.00 ; Olive 
Hill Sunday-school, $10.42; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. E. 
Hutton, $5.00; McNealy Memorial Temple, $2.40; E. 
Cobleskill Sunday-school, $2.00; Quaker City Ladies 
Motor Club, $10.00; Barnes City Christian Church, 
Woodstock Christian Church, $3.00; Lewis- 


$5.00 ; . , 
b Sunday-school, $20.24; Washington rov 
Christian Church, $16.14; Medway Sunday-school, 


27.00; Forest Hill Christian Church, $2.43 ; Westerly, 
_ L Sunday-school, $45.00; Miss Annie F. Crook, 
$5.00; North Manchester, Ind., Christian Church, 
$15.71; Ingleside Christian Church, $5.75 5 Phila- 
delphia Christian Church, Ind., $13.50 ; c. S, Kim- 
mell, $10.00; Wm. F. Taylor, $6.35; Mrs. Trilla 
Shaw, $1.00; Jr. C. E. of Providence, R. I., $1.00; 
Kiwanis Club, $2.00; Orpha Adkinson, $1.00; Carl 
P. Olson, $250.00; Madisonville Christian Church, 
Maple Rapids, Mich., Christian Church, 
$10.25; Nicholas Weber, $500.00; Bever Chapel Sun- 
day-school, $6.55; missionary society, Danville, Ill., 
$1.00; Reed Station Christian Church, $1.00 ; Platts- 
burg, Ohio, Christian Church, $16.25 ; Frank 
Scherrie, $1.00; Lees Creek Christian Church, $3.00 ; 
Irvington Sunday-school, Mrs. Stiffler’s class, $12.00; 
Ladies’ Aid society, West Mansfield, Mass., $7.00 ; 
Vanderveer Park Christian Church, $10.00; Clemons, 
Iowa, Christian Church, $20.59; Buckland, Ohio, 
Sunday-school, $31.32; Mrs. Nancy F. Gordon, $5.00; 
Mrs. H. D. Hughes, $5.00; Irvington Sunday-school, 
Miss Myrtle Herrick’s Class, $5.00; Shiloh Christian 
Church, $6.25; Tipton Christian Church, $3.00 ; 
missionary society, Linn Grove Christian Church, 
$5.00; Mt, Union Christian Church, $2.00 ; Busy Bee 
class, Ansonia, Ohio, $5.00; Sunshine Band class, 
Rush, N. Y., $5.00; Hannas Creek Christian Church, 
$15.00; Rev. E. F. Fancher, $5.00; Lyons Avenue 
Irvington Mission, Sunday-school, $15.00; mission- 
ary society, Machias, N. Y., $7.50; Rock Creek Valley 
Sunday-school, $3.66 ; Prosperity Sunday-school, 
$5.80 ; L. Masters, $10.00; Irvington Sunday- 
school, Primary class, $5.00; Beginners’ class, $5.00; 
First Christian Sunday-school, Warren, Ind., $12.07 ; 
Mrs. A. J. Porter, $1.00; Irvington Sunday-school, 
Russell Maryott’s class, $2.25; and Girl’s class, $5.00. 


Donations were also received from the 
fcllowing: 

Woman’s missionary society, Milford, N. J., cloth- 
ing; Mrs. Wm. Backus, clothing; Woman’s mission- 


ary society, Gulf Mills, clothing and —— 


and jelly; Mrs. Wilson, clothing; Westerly, 
missionary society, clothing; Mrs. Frank R. Beach, 
clothing; Mrs. Wm. Hedden, box stockings; Mrs. 


Wyckoff, one overcoat; Mrs. Dr. Coe, fifteen yards 
outing flannel; Mrs. Hamburg, thirty-five books; 
Record Print Shop, printing; Loyal Daughters, 
Ravena, N. Y., clothing for one girl, Mrs. Ww. R. 
Sailer, clothing and bedding; Mrs. J. E. Epright, 
clothing ; Springfield Dock Christian Church, bedding 
and clothing; Mrs. G. C. Zindel, bedding; mission- 
ary society, Goshen, Ind., clothing; General Illumi- 
nating Company, fifteen electric lamps; New Bed- 
ford Christian Church, two puffs; young People’s 
missionary society, Milmine, IIll., canned fruit; Miss 
Naomi Loucks, clothing; In-You-Go club, _ scrap 
books; Ladies’ Aid and Missionary societies, Drake- 
town, Pa., bedding; Mrs. Walter W. Lawe, clothing ; 
Machias Christian Church, clothing; Miss Myrtle W. 
Nason, sixteen pairs mittens; Ladies’ Aid society, 
Erie, Pa., bedding; Ladies’ Aid society, Rush, N. Y., 
bedding; Mrs. A. S. Bush, bedding; Needle Work 
Guild, Conshohocken, clothing; Miss Helen Stover, 
toys; Rev. Rosa O. Roemer, clothing: Mrs. Mary 
Davis, one overcoat; Rice City Christian Church, 
bedding; Doylestown Needle Work Guild, clothing; 
Mrs. Annie Abbott, bedding; Woman's missionary 
society, Portsmouth, N. H., clothing for one girl; 
Woman’s missionary society, Irvington, pajamas and 
gowns: Ladies’ Aid, Gasport, N. Y., clothing for one 
girl: Ladies’ Aid, Vanderveer Park, bedding; Mrs. 
N. E. Nason, bedding and clothing; Vanderveer 
Park Christian Church, twenty-five bags candy; Mrs. 
Stanley Reckless, clothing: Miss Mary Paxson, cloth- 
ing; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Neeld, canned fruit and 
apples: J. Howard Paxson, potatoes and canned 
fruit; D. M. Jordine, twenty chickens, cream, and 
butter; Robert McNeal, apples; Gulf Mills, mission- 
ary society, clothing; Mrs. John Warner, jelly; Mrs. 
W. H. Bartleman, clothing: Needle Work Guild 
Philadelphia, clothing; Mr. and Mrs. George Benner, 
becding; beginners’ class, Mt. Zion Sunday-school, 
scrap books and _ pictures; Wakarusa Christian 
Church, clothing; Mrs. Lucenda M. Elmdorf, bedding : 
Mrs. B. S. Lohr and friends, presents for Christ- 
mas; Howard Heath, one ham; woman’s Bible class, 
Conneaut, Ohio, clothing: woman’s missionary so- 
ciety, Bismarck, IIl., clothing; Mrs. John R. Johnson, 
one overcoat; young people’s class, Springboro, Pa., 
two quilts; Mrs. A. I. Supplee, one overcoat; Mrs. 
Bird, clothing; Mrs. H. S. Parks, clothing; Mrs. C. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


A. Knoblauch, clothing; Mrs. Wm. Godfrey, clothing 
and bedding; Elementary Department, Spencerville, 
Ohio, Sunday-school, clothing; Loyal Woman’s class, 
Springboro, one quilt, one pillow; Christian Church, 
Warren, Ind., Christmas present for each child, 
eandy and clothing; Madiscnville Christian Church, 
bedding and small articles for one room; Inter- 
mediates, Springboro, Sunday-school, one _ quilt; 
Cheerful Givers, Springboro Sunday-school, one 
quilt; Gleaners’ Band, Binghamton, N, Y., clothing 
and towels; Lynn, Mass., Christian Church, clothing ; 
Mrs. B. T. Briggs and Miss Gallup, four sheets; Mrs. 
W. Snover, two rugs; Glad Gleaners, Manchester, 
N. H., two presents for each child, one quilt, ten 
scrap books, candy; woman’s missionary society and 
Sunday-school classes, candy, and thirty-two gifts 
for children; Philophron Circle of King’s Daughters 
and Young Woman’s Guild, New Bedford, Mass., 
thirty-two presents for children, clothing, and two 
pair blankets; Kiwanis Club, Lambertville, toys for 
Christmas; Mrs. W. B. Crockett, candy; Loyal 
Daughters, Ravena, N. Y., one Bible and clothing 
for one girl; Ladies’ Bible class, Springfield, Ohio, 
presents for children and clothing; Go-Hawk Club, 
Freedom, H., sixteen presents for Christmas; 
Mrs. Harris and Mrs. James, one crate oranges; Carl 
P. Olson, toys and books; Miss Helen Weber, games ; 


Mrs. F. R. Beach, oranges; Mrs. Fred Boggs, two 
boxes candy; Mrs. Wm. Hedden, clothing; Mrs. 
Herbert Smith, clothing; woman’s missionary so- 


aicty, Gulf Mills, clothing, toys; Madisonville Chris- 
tian Church, potatoes, canned fruit, vegetables; A. P. 
Vanaman, one crate oranges; Miss Thelma Sailer, 
games; J. M. King, clothing, Mrs. W. J. Schilling, 
clothing and cookies; Jr. E., Vanderveer Park, 
Brooklyn, clothing, toys, and candy; Gladys Hoopen- 
garden, clothing; Woman’s Missions society, Dan- 
ville, Ill., clothing; Red Cross, toys; young people’s 
missionary society, Springfield, toys, nuts, and candy ; 
Lees Creek Christian Church, apples, toys, clothing, 
and candy; Mrs. C. B. Freelove, twenty-seven Christ- 
mas presents; First Christian Church, Sunday-school, 
Troy, Ohio, clothing; Mrs. Foor’s class, bedding; 
Mrs, Wilson, toys; Mr. Woodruff, Com. Solebury, 
thirty pounds candy; Orangeport Christian Church, 
presents for each child, clothing; Miss M. Kick, ten 
pounds candy; Ladies’ Aid, West Mansfield, toys and 
clothing; Ladies’ Aid, Springfield Dock, toys and 
clothing; Mrs. A. I. Supplee, toys, clothing, and 
twenty pounds cookies; Amesbury Christian Church, 
clothing and toys; R. L. Clymer, toys and candy; 
Mrs. H. A. Bartleman, toys and candy; Woman’s 
missionary society, Greentown, Ind., clothing and 
toys; Primary Department, Doylestown Presbyterian, 
fruits, nuts, and candy; Mrs. H. A. Barton, books, 
games, and rubbers for children; Everett, Pa., seven 
chickens; Edward R. Hughes, Radio. 


L. F. JOHNSON, Superintendent. 


The Miracles 


(Continued from page 9) 


but he did not know how to realize 
them because he lacked clearness of 
vision. No man without vision can sense 
human and divine relations, use to ad- 
vantage the facts and forces at his com- 
mand, and bring to a satisfactory consum- 
mation the worthy ideals that have been 
awakened in his soul. 

The miracle is symbolic of an honest 
quest for knowledge. The first step toward 
knowledge is a confession of the lack of it. 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
only when it prevents people from learning 
more. The man in our story would have 
been miserable all through life had he not 
confessed the imperfection of his cure and 
sought complete recovery. An honest con- 
fession of imperfect vision paves the way 
to perfect sight; a deep sense of need guar- 
antees satisfaction; the hope of future safe- 
ty is a confession of present peril; a con- 
sciousness of personal ignorance is the chief 
incentive to acquire knowledge; an acknow]- 
edgment of personal ills is the first step in 
the curative process; a frank confession of 
individual weakness is the secret of divine 
strength; and the proper use of these gifts 
will determine one’s right to keep them. 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Not All on the Shelf 


ROM eleven to seventy-three are the age 
limits of students in Methodist colleges, 
according to the daily press. Syracuse re- 
ports a freshman who has not yet reached 
his teens, and Hamline has a mature grad- 
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uate who at the age of seventy-three has 
returned to study for his Master’s degree, 
He won his baccalaureate diploma in the 
last century. This perseverance of the 
scholar is as interesting as the persever- 
ance of the saints. The quality of intellec- 
tual energy that encourages one who is al- 
ready ripe in years and blessed with a 
college diploma to reach out for a second 
blessing has always won the applause of 
right-thinking people. LONGFELLOW, writ- 
ing to his Bowdoin classmates at the fiftietn 
anniversary of their graduation said: 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah! nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learnel Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand G2dipus and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than four- 
score years, 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 
Chaucer at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the “Canterbury Tales;” 
Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed “Faust” when eighty years were 
past, 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show, 
How the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 
When little else than life itself survives. 


N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
oO 

The dissatisfactions and disappointments 
of life do not affect the man who has learned 
to find his supplies in God. Other hearts 
may be empty, but his is full; others may 
be fainting for every weariness, but he is 
full of buoyancy and vigor, so that he does 
not see when heat cometh; to him the world, 
though his place of discipline,is by no means’ 


the waste howling desert that it is to the ” , 


man of the world; it is one apartment of the 
great Father’s house, and in every part of 
that house there is, for the members of the 
family, “bread enough, and to spare.”— 
H. H. M. Hay Aitken. 
o 
The child who is allowed to eat whatever 
he likes, whenever he likes, as much‘as he 
likes, is forming a weak character as well 
as a weak body. The lesson of personal 
cleanliness is expressed by saying “A clean 
body, clean thoughts, clean habits, clean 
friends, make a clean boy and a worth-while 
man.” 
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DESIRING THE SERVICES 
of an 


,EVANGELISTIC SONG LEADER 


and 


Soloist 


Will do well to write for 


dates and terms to 


Mrs. Nora Andrew 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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